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...which portable? 


Among students, zew portables have been conspicuous 
by their absence during the war years. In their place, 
( students have resorted to old machines, already hard- 
used by previous generations. Many of these 
“old-timers” have stood up well, as anyone who 
has used a veteran Corona well knows. 
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} |; Perhaps this is learning the merits of a machine the hard 
“4 


way, but to thousands of students it is convincing 
proof that no portable has a sounder record of 
service, of sturdiness, dependability and speed than ¥s : sits 4 Limited 
* . : number of 
the Smith-Corona. See it first at your dealers, Sutth-Cosenes 


now available at 
dealers, 


Smith-Corona \% 
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SHE’S A ““WALLFLOWER” 


—because she doesn’t know how easy it is to 
make herself more appealing, more popular! 
Cleopatra was a homely woman! But she knew 
how to cultivate her basic charms--and so be- 
truly fascinating Every plain-looking 
make herself more attractive, more 
appealing, more popular if she follows the 
simple rules in a book that already has helped 
many thousands of women find new joy 
life. Let Better Than Beauty’ help you too! 


A complete 
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“Better Than Beauty’ shows you how to improve 
yourself from head to toes! If you are short. you 
can make yourself appear taller. If you are excess- 
ively tall, you can make yourself appear shorter 
If you are stout, you can make yourself appear 
slimmer These are only a few of the many 
CHARM BUILDING features in “Better Than 
Beauty Don't worry about your hands, your skin. 
your teeth, your clothes, your make-up, or any 
other charm-building problem “Better Than 
Beauty” shows you everything you need to know to 
make yourself more attractive—at once! 


GETS AMAZING RESULTS! 


Just a glance through ‘‘Better Than Beauty’’ will give 
you new confidence in yourself for everything 
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WILLOW RUN—WHERE MASS PRODUCTION 
HAS YIELDED A PLANE AN HOUR 
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More than 8500 four-engine heavy 
planes have come off the twin assem- 
bly lines at the Willow Run plant. 

Behind this record, unequalled in 
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aircraft history, is an amazing story. 
Ford decided to build these planes 
by the mass-production methods it 
pioneered in the automobile freld. 
This meant erecting the largest 
building of its kind in the world— 


to build bombers hy 
automobile methods! 


Sore 


designing thousands of machines and 
fixtures—building 91 conveyor lines 
and 29 miles 
thousands of workers. 


of runways—training 


The plane, containing over a mil- 
lion parts, had to be broken down 
into production units which could be 





EXPECT THE “FIRSTS” FROM FORD! 
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fitted into the assembly system. Im. 
portant shortcuts were developed at 
every turn. For example, the time 
usually required for building the 
center wing section was reduced 94%, 

Raw material went in one end of 
the plant... planes came out at the 
other, at a peak rate of one every 
hour, ready to fly away. 

Here is another Ford “first.” The 
new Ford-built cars and trucks will 
continue to benefit by the same skill 
and resourceful engineering which 
made Willow Run the marvel of the 
industrial world. 


TUNE IN... THE FORD SHOW... CBS, Tuesdays. 
P.M., ET. THE FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR . 
Sundays. 9-10 P.M., E.T. 


10-10:30 
- « ABC, 
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by FRANCES FIYZPATRICK WRIGHT 


DEAR JANIE: 

Guess what? I am going to be a bridesmaid! I can’t wait. Lucy Ellen is going 
to get married the fifteenth. She is going to marry Harry Lee. He was missing, 
but now he is found. Isn’t that tucky? He landed in California, and he left for 
home right away on a plane. Cousin Emmie says it makes her think of the poem 
we had to learn about the young Lochinvar, but I don’t think so. Cousin Emmie 
is the sentimental type. 

You should see the dress I am going to wear in the wedding. It is at the dress- 
maker’s. It is nearly finished. -It is pale green taffeta with a fitted bodice and a full 
skirt that touches the floor. It is trimmed with green net. I am going to have my 


oa 
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hair done for the wedding at the Chic 
Beauty Shoppe. Mother has promised. 
So it will be in curls and I am going to 
wear two pale green bows of ribbon, one 
on each side. I am also going to have 
a huge bouquet of buttercups to carry, 
tied with pale green ribbon. (They are 
coming from the florist.) 

Everyone says, “Do you feel sad to be 
losing vour big sister?” But how could 
anyone feel sad who is going to be a 
bridesmaid? I think it is the most ex- 
citing thing that has ever happened to 
me. Every day I go to a party, just like 
Lucy Ellen and the other bridesinaids, al- 
though I am younger. I am called the 
junior bridesmaid. 

At the parties we have delishious things 





he has T.B., but it is good he found it 
out before he got very sick. Because 
now he can get well quick. Do you see 
many Indians and cowboys out there? Do 
you see any movie stars? Write soon. 
Your loving friend, 
Patricia DowNInc. 


P.S. My slippers are going to be pale 
green kid with quite high heels. Isn’t 
that lush? I have never had anything 
but sandals and saddle shoes in my life 
before. The photographer is going to 
take our pictures that night, to put in the 
paper, so I will send you one. 
Dear Janie: 

I am in great despare. I guess I won't 
get to be in the wedding after all. Be- 


Pat Downing tells the story of the areat day sh 
y Y y 
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to eat. We have fruit salads and ham 
biscuits and little cakes and salted nuts 
and other yummy things. Lucy Ellen 
savs I eat too much, that I am greedy. 
She doesn’t eat anything. Brides have 
no appetite. I had rather be a bridesmaid. 

They are going to be married in Trin- 
ity Church. Yesterday I went there with 
Mother and the florist. They were plan- 
ning the decorations. It was funny to 
be all by ourselves in the church, our 
voices sounded queer. It was rather 
dark and solemn in there, sort of scary, 
but still I think it is a lovely church. 
They are going to decorate it for the 
wedding with white gladioli and white 
tulips and vines and white candles. Won't 
it look lush? 


ILE Mother and the man were 
talking, I practiced walking down 

the aisle with a stately tread. It scares 
me to death to think of going down by 
myself that night with the organ playing 
and the people looking at me. I hope I 
can keep my flowers from trembling. 
Nancy Turner said that when she was 
in her cousin’s wedding, she was so scared 
her flowers simply flopped around in her 
arms. She said people on each side of 
her were whispering about how scared 
she was, so that made it worse. I hope 
I] won't show any signs of fear, but it is 
really a long way to walk if your knees 
are shaking. Still I can’t wait for the 
time to come. I hope you are a brides- 
maid sometime soon, to see how it feels. 
You know the song, “Miss You”? Well 

I sing it all the time because I really do 
miss you. Bow do you iike to live in 
Phoenix, Arizona’ Does your father feel 
better? I he de so. 1 am terribly sorry 
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cause I have the poisin ivy. I must have 
caught it hiking in the woods last Satur- 
day. It is on my shoulders and neck and 
on one side of my face. My left eve is 
slitely swollen. So I look very peculiar. 
Tommy made a verse about me. 
it until Father made him stop. 
what he sang: 


He sang 
This is 


Pat Downing was a pretty lass 
She meant to be a bridesmaid, 
But poisin ivy, green as grass 
Has laid her in the shade. 


Sometimes I hate Tommy, although he 
is my brother. He is such a tease. I 
hope he catches the poisin ivy from me. 

Today there was a party, but needless 
to say I didn’t go. Because no one would 
want a person with poison ivy at their 
party. The doctor was here to see me a 
while ago. He gave me some lotion to 
put on it. Mother has spread it on thick. 
So now I look like a leper. My skin is 
white and gastly looking. But gladly 
would I look like a leper all the rest of 
my life, if only I could look nice at- the 
wedding. 

Your loving friend, 
P. Downinc. 


Dear Janie: 

Now it ‘1as spread all over my face. 
The medicine doesn’t seem to do me any 
good. My eyes are both swollen almost 
hut. You have never seen anyone look 
so awful as I do. And the wedding is in 
five more days. I could never get well m 
time to be in it. I wish they would post- 
pone it, but I would not ask them to. 

Lucy Ellen brings me good things to 
eat from the parties all the time, because 
she is sorry for me. I think she is sorry 





about saying | was greedy. Motheg 
reads to me a little. She doesn’t have 
much time. There is a lot of work te 
having a wedding. Father gave me five 
dollars to cheer me up. I think that ig 
very generous because I have been an 
awful expense to him lately. Think of the 
doctor’s bill and the bridesmaid dress 
which I won't get to wear. Also the 
green kid slippers. Well, maybe I can 
save them and when I have a daughter 
of my own, maybe she will wear them. 

My dress came from the dressmaker’s 
yesterday. It is hanging in my ward- 
robe. I cry when I look at it. Mother 
says there will be lots of other weddings 
and I will have plenty of time to be a 
bridesmaid, so not to worry. But Mother 
is the type to always look on the bright 
side. I will probably never be asked to 
be a bridesmaid again, as long as I live. 

I wish I could wear a veil, like the 
bride. If I could only do that, maybe no 
one would notice my face much. But 
Lucy Ellen says only the bride can wear 
a veil. I guess that’s right. But I 
wouldn't want a long one, like hers, just a 
short one that fell over my face would do. 

Tomorrow my brother Pete is coming. 
He is going to be the best man. I want 
to see him very much. He has been in 
the Army nearly a year. He is a pilot 
you know. I think pilots are awfully 
glammerous, don’t you? Another man is 
coming to be in the wedding. He was 
overseas when Harry was. He is a major 
and also a doctor. When Harry was in 
the hospital, he cured him. He is not 
married, so the other bridemaids are in 
a twit to meet him. Because there are 
so few men left around here, I guess they 
are scared they are going to be old maids. 
I am not worried about that, but if I was, 
little good it would do me to try to get 
a beau when I look like this. 

If only you were here, I would not be 
so lonesome at the wedding. You and I 
could sit up in the balcony of the church, 
where the slaves used to sit before the 
war, and watch the wedding together. | 
hate to sit up there by myself, but neither 
can I bear to be seen. And still I would 
rather die than miss the wedding. So I 
guess I will go in early and sneak up to 
the balcony and I will wait until every- 
one else has gone out before I come down. 

Your ever loving friend, 
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P. DownInc. 


P.S. I have a burning question to ask 
you. What shall I give Lucy Ellen for 
a present? You always have good ideas. 
A bridesmaid is supposed to give a nice 
gift. The other bridesmaids have given 
her theirs already. Fanny gave her a 
mirror in an antique gold frame. Peggy 
and Julia each gave her six salad forks, 
solid silver. But I have very little money 
to call my own. Besides the five dollars 
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Father gave me, I only have two dollars 
and nineteen cents. He meant the five 
dollars for me to keep, but I guess I 
could bear to spend it for Lucy Ellen’s 
gift, as I can’t think of anything very 
nice I can get for $2.19. Even a teaspoon 
in her pattern costs $3.50, plus tax. 

Do you have many gift shops in Phoe- 
nix? I wish you would see if they have 
any cute gifts that a bride would like, 
for four nineteen. That would leave me 
three dollars which I desperately need for 
a new bicycle tire. So see what you can 
find and let me know, posthaste, and I 
will do as much for you sometime. Love. 
P.D. 


Dear Janie: 

Thanks a lot for writing me. Also for 
the fudge. How did your mother bear to 
let you use the sugar? It is delishous. It 
is a conselation to me to nibble on it 
when I am feeling too sad and when 
I itch and can’t scratch. My neck and 
shoulders are a little better, but my face 
is still hidius. 

Pete got here this morning. He can 
stay ten days. Then he is going back 
to his camp until his release comes 
through. You should see the major who 
is here too! He looks very young to be 
a major. In fact he looks exactly like 
Van Johnson almost. He is blond and 


Illustrated by MEG WOHLBERCG 





The American Girl 


his eyes are gray. He will really send 
the other bridesmaids, I'll bet. 

Mother said I must let him see my 
poisin ivy because he might know some- 
thing better than the lotion. She said 
he is a very, very smart doctor and that 
the boys all counted on him to save their 
lives. I didn’t want him to see me look- 
ing so hidius, but she said that was false 
pride and that if I wanted to go to the 
wedding I should be glad if he would 
look at me. So I made her pull down my 
shades, to sort of dim the light and I 
turned on my side to hide the worst of 
my face. But the first thing he did was 
to raise up the shades and. make me turn 
on my back. He looked at my face and 
(Continued on page 22 
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Major Dick sat beside me on the stairs, 
and guess what? He said, “I always make 
sure I sit by the prettiest bridesmaid.” 
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by RUTH GILBERT COCHRAN 


Butch never dreamed how much hot water he was wading into when he 


promised to play the saxaphone at the school picnic to please Elly 


HE heart-rending wails that shat- 
tered the quiet of the bright June 
morning were not those of a soul 
in anguish. They were, supposedly, of 
a musical nature. For young Marvin 
Conover, Junior, more widely known as 
Butch, was practising the melody titled 
“The Darktown Strutters’ Ball” on a 
somewhat decrepit alto saxophone. 
There was nothing unusual about 
that. In fact, many of the nearer neigh- 
bors had kept the windows that faced 
the lawn of the Conovers’ old George- 
town house tightly closed for the last 
week or so, and several had been heard 
to declare that the day of the sophomore 
picnic couldn’t come too soon for them. 
That day had finally arrived, finding 
Butch still baffled by some of the more 
difficult passages of the song. So, ignor- 
ing the breakfast bell which the dusky 
Della was ringing vigorously for his bene- 
fit, he sat comfortably on his bed, propped 
up with cushions, his music resting on 
his knees, and tooted away painstakingly. 
Painfully, too, if one could judge the 
matter from his father’s point of view. 


R. CONOVER ordinarily found 

breakfast-time a pleasant introduc- 
tion to his long, hard-working day. 
With his morning paper clutched in his 
left hand, and using his right to signal 
for a second cup of coffee or another 
crisply delicious cornstick, Butch’s father 
was able to absorb news items and a 
hearty amount of food with equal enjoy- 
ment. But today, after his son had flatted 
a B natural for the third successive time, 
Mr. Conover slapped his paper down and 
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glared accusingly at his plump and pretty 
wife. “This,” he declared, “has gone 
quite far enough. Is there any reason 
why I should endure it any longer?” 

“You won't have to, after today, 
dear,” Mrs. Conover smiled. “Once the 
picnic is over, Marvin says he'll never 
touch a saxophone again. He only agreed 
to play, anyway, because Elly Trask 
needed him for her quartette.” 

“Elly, huh? I gave her credit for 
more...” Mr. Conover set his coffee 
cup down with a clatter as another false 
note assailed his eardrums. “I’m going 
to the office,” he barked. “Molly, that 
. . . that instrument of torture has to be 
out of this house permanently before I 
set foot in it again!” He jammed his 
napkin into its ring and strode toward 
the door. “Tell Marvin I said so.” 

“Why don’t you tell him, Marv?” Mrs. 
Conover dimpled. “As if I didn’t know. 
You're just an old softie at heart.” 

“Oh, I am, am I? What makes you 
think so?” ; 

“That napkin ring, for one thing.’ 
Butch’s mother indicated the ornate af- 
fair of synthetic ivory, decorated with 
gaudy roses. “You’ve never used your 
good silver one since Marvin broke his 
piggy bank to give you that one ten 
years ago.” 

“He was a cute little shaver that 
Christmas, wasn’t he? And listen to him 
now, the whale!” The back stairway was 
registering the descent of Butch’s not 
inconsiderable weight, and Mr. Conover 
shook his head with that incredulous 
amazement parents sometimes feel. 
“Seems like yesterday that I could swing 
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him up on my shoulder,” he chuckled, 
“and now he’s an inch taller and ten 
pounds heavier than his Dad. Ah, me, 
does old tempus fugit! Well, so long, 
Molly. Time and the Patent Office wait 
for no man...” 


UTCH, dallying in the kitchen, was 

munching a freshly beked cornstick, 
while Della explained his musical short- 
comings. “You jest about murdered that 
last part, boy,” she said, “draggin’ it out 
so mournful. Lookit, heah’s the way it 
goes . She put her hands on her 
ample hips and shuffled the length of 
the room, crooning, ““‘Gonna dance off 
both my shoes—When they play those 
jelly roll blues’... See?” 

“Sure,” Butch agreed, his gray eyes 
dancing. “I know how it ought to sound, 
but the music goes round and round and 
comes out something else again. Oh, 
well, I told Elly I'd be a flop. Hey, 
Doremus, ‘did you get my white flannels 
clean?” 

“Did I get *’em clean?” Doremus, 
Della’s husband and man-of-all-work for 
the Conover family, rolled his eyes in 
mock indignation. “How come you got 
sO many grass stains ground into ’em? 
What does you do, boy? Walk on your 
knees?” ' 

“Naw, I just picked a few violets for 
Elly. Girls have the goofiest notions, 
don’t they? But thanks; they look super 
now.” Butch staggered Doremus with a 
friendly pat on the shoulder and dashed 
into the dining room with a brief, “Hi, 
Mom. Dad gone already?” 

“Yes, dear,” his mother said. “And it’s 
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a good thing he won't be bothered by 
that saxophone after today. By the way, 
what time do you call for Elly? It’s 
nine now.” 

“I’m to stop by at ten.” Butch, pour- 
ing cream generously on his oatmeal, 
frowned. “Jeeps, Mom, I wish the darned 
old picnic was over.” 

“Why, Marvin, I thought you always 
enjoyed your class parties.” 

“I do, usually,” Butch explained. “But 
this thing—everybody doing some stunt— 
seems too kiddish for fellows of fifteen. 
Mom, doesn’t the idea of age sometimes 
come over you with a woosh?” 

“It does,” his mother agreed feelingly. 
“But I try to fight it off.” 

“I'm serious. What kick will Courty 
Temple get out of seeing us showing off 
like a lot of grade school twirps?” 

“Courty Temple?” Mrs. Conover mur- 
mured, puzzled. 

“Yeah. He’s our guest of honor today. 
Golly, Mom, you haven't forgotten that 
Courty was Western High’s star half. 
back? Now, he’s home on leave after a 
year and a half overseas. Only five years 
older than I am, and he’s got service rib- 
bons and the Purple Heart... .” 

“Oh, dear, that handsome boy. I do 
remember him now. Was he_ badly 
hurt?” 

“Shrapnel. He was in an English hos- 
pital a while, but he’s O.K. now, prac 
tically. It was Elly’s idea to invite him, 
and to get Mrs. McAllister to let us use 
their grounds for the picnic. But I'll bet 
Courty' ll be bored. Think of all the 
experiences he’s been through since he 
left school.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Conover said softly. “It’s 
hard, sometimes, to think of anything 


Butch settled down to the serious business 
of learning “The Darktown Strutters’ 
Ball.” His father, 
breakfast, was speedily driven out of the 


downstairs having 


house by a succession of flatted notes. 


else.” She stood up, smiling resolutely, 
and rumpled Butch’s auburn hair affec- 
tionately. “Don’t keep Elly waiting, Mar- 
vin,” she said. “She’s worked hard to 
make the picnic a success.” 


RETTY, brown-eyed Elly Trask had 

indeed worked hard. It is no small 
task to organize an amateur orchestra, to 
plan a well-timed program in spite of 
what she called the twitter-pated sug- 
gestions of her various subcommittees, 
and to persuade two long-suffering mem- 
bers of the high school faculty to chap- 
erone the affair. But all this had been 
accomplished, and Elly, sighing happily, 
took a last survey of her crisp yellow 
linen dress in the hall mirror, tied a bright 
scarf over her glossy curls, and settled 
herself on the front porch to watch for 
Butch. 

She was quite proud of his appearance 
when he came into sight, resplendent in 
the white flannels and a vividly checked 
sports jacket, the borrowed sax under 
one arm, a lunch box of generous pro- 
portions cradled in the other. Under her 
admiring gaze the apprehensive scowl on 
his snub-nosed face disappeared. “Hi, 
he grinned. “I'd be _ lots 
happier in slacks and a sweater, but Mom 
set her foot down on that idea.” 

“Natch,” Elly approved. “And you 
needn’t smirk. You look very nice, and 
you know it. Hey, here comes the bus.” 


”»> 
gorgeous, 


Illustrated by LOUISE ALTSON 

















The bus was already packed to the 
bursting point with other members of 
their class, but Butch and Elly managed 
to squeeze inside amid a hubbub of 
exuberant greetings. Everyone was in 
high spirits, the day was made to order, 
and Butch wisecracked with the best 
of them, forgetting, for the moment, the 
ordeal that lay ahead. Yet his dread was 
real enough. No one but a boy his age 
can know the utter terror inspired by 
the anticipation of making a fool of him- 
self in public. 


E had assumed, when he agreed to 

take Peewee’s place in the quar- 
tette, that he could learn to play two 
tunes on the saxophone in a week’s time. 
Peewee Blake, handing over the now 
despised instrument, had assured him 
that he would find it a pushover, and 
Butch was particularly anxious to keep 
in Elly’s good graces, because he was 
counting on an invitation to the house 
party which Elly was planning, An Au- 
gust week end at the Trask’s seashore 


- cottage would be keen fun... he didn’t 


want to miss it. But now he almost 


wished it had been he, and not Peewee, 
who was in the hospital having his tonsils 
out today.... 

However, the ride along the sleepy 
back roads leading to Farlawn was good 
fun, and Butch assured himself cheerfully 

(Continued on page 48) 
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by CREIGHTON PEET 


HERE’S no sense packing yourself 

away in moth balls this winter, just 

because the mercury in the ther- 
mometer has disappeared and everything 
is covered with snow and ice. 

You can have more fun than you ever 
thought possible by taking a school holi- 
day or week-end trip to some of the 
American Youth Hostels. You can go 
with two or three friends, or with a big 
gang from your school, neighborhood, or 
Girl Scout troop. 

In New England, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Colorado, and the far northwest, 
hostelers go skiing, skating, or bobsled- 
ding, depending on where they go, of 
course. Farther south, say in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, North Carolina, and down to 
Florida, there is hiking and bicycling. But 
always there is a roaring fire at the end of 
the day, with games and singing, and 
very often square dancing in the hostel. 

All these goings-on are really nothing 
but the winter continuation of the regular 
summer activities of the American Youth 
Hostels. During the vacation months 
thousands of young people go hiking and 
biking all over the U.S.A., having a won- 
derful time at very small cost. 

Now, if you don’t know about the 
Youth Hostels, and hosteling, here’s a 
good time to pick up some facts. 

First of all, a hostel is a cross between 
a self-service hotel and an indoor camp. 
Usually it is a part of a farmhouse, or at- 
tached to one. It is in charge of the 
farmer and his wife, who are known as 
the house father and house mother. 

There are some 250 hostels in the coun- 
try scattered in groups or “loops” between 
Maine and California. Sometimes the 
“loops” are hundreds of miles apart, but 
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A group of teen-agers starting out from a 
hostel for a long day of skiing and fun 


once you are at one hostel, the next one 
in that loop is usually only about fifteen 
or twenty miles away. About 100 hostels 
are open either all the year round, or 
during most of the week ends in winter. 

There’s nothing ritzy about a hostel. 
Usually it consists of a big community 
room with a fireplace, a kitchen with a 
number of stoves so that several groups 
can cook their own meals at once, and 
toilet facilities. There is one bunk room 
for boys, and another for girls. The 
bunks are made of wood and are some- 
times three decks high, and the mat- 
tresses are filled with straw, so if you are 
related to the princess who was kept 
awake by a pea, you'd better stay home. 


LL you carry with you when you go 
hosteling are a sleeping sack (a sheet 
doubled over and sewed up the side and 
bottom), a knife, fork, spoon, metal plate, 
and toilet articles. The hostel provides 
enough blankets except in extra cold -cli- 
mates, and pots and pans for cooking. 
Hostelers also buy their own groceries, 
and not only cook their meals but clean 
up afterward, This means washing up 
and sweeping out. However, since no- 
body does any fancy cooking, and since 
‘verything connected with the hostel is 
plain and solid, this takes no time at all. 
Most of the 15,000 hostelers in the 
U.S. are in their teens, but actually any 
body can go hosteling, no matter what his 
or her age. Often whole families go out 
and spend a week or two, bicycling and 
swimming in summer, and skating or 
skiing in winter. 
It’s a good idea for groups going out 
for the first time to take along a couple of 
old hostelers, who have been out before 
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Uncurl your toes and stop 


hibernating just because 


winter's here! There can be 


fun and adventure ahead 


and know all the ropes. They can lay out 
a good itinerary, and will know about 
such important items as what sort of gro- 
ceries to buy, and what clothes to wear. 

In the case of younger girls—say the 
14—15-year-old crowd, it’s customary to 
take along an older person—a sister, teach- 
er, friend, or Scout leader. In the hostels 
themselves, of course, the house mothers 
act as chaperones. 


| greta thing about hosteling—no- 
body knows or cares who you are 
—whether your pop is the mayor or your 
mom puts on the most expensive parties 
in town. You wear your old clothes—or 
a skiing outfit—and if you are friendly and 
do your share of the chores and perhaps 
know a little about cooking, you'll have a 
swell time. If you can sing or play an in 
strument for singing—so much the better. 

As to expenses: you will need an Amer- 
ican Youth Hostel pass costing $1.50 and 
good for a year, and a little over a dollar 
a day for other expenses. An overnight 
stay at a hostel — any hostel — costs but 
twenty-five cents a day, and food but 
seventy-five cents more, although you can 
of course spend as much as you want. 
There is also a charge of about ten cents 
a day for fuel. 

You can get your pass either by writing 
to the American Youth Hostels headquar- 
ters at Northfield, Massachusetts, or by 
going to the hostel nearest your home 
town and buying one from the house par- 
ents. With the pass you get a subscrip- 
tion to the “Knapsack,” a little handbook 
issued four times a year. It is full of in- 
formation you need and has constantly 
revised lists of hostels, giving their loca- 
tion, the names of the house parents, and 
many other facts. Among other things 
it tells which hostels have skiing, skating, 
horseback riding, regular square dances, 
etc. It also tells you what to wear and 
what to take. 

If you don’t know of any hostel in your 
part of the country to start from, it would 
be best to send to Northfield for a copy 
of the “Knapsack” so that you can plan 
everything well in advance. Also, since 
not all hostels are open all the time in win- 
ter, it would be best to drop a post card 
to the house parents telling them when 
you are planning to arrive. 

If you consult the Youth Hostels head 
quarters at Northfield, and a map of the 
country near your home town, and find 
that there are no hostels already es- 


Setting off for a day’s sport, skis are 
handily strapped right to your bicycle 


tablished near-by, you might think about 
helping start some new ones yourself. Of 
course you should take this up with head- 
quarters, and get the advice of Monroe 
Smith and his wife, who head the AYH. 
They have three children of their own 
(all practically born on bicycles or skis), 
and they know the back roads of almost 
every State personally. 

Since the AYH takes responsibility for 
its hostels, it will send a representative 
to inspect both the proposed hostel and 
the house mother and father who will 
manage it. Also, (Continued on page 29) 


In good skiing country, you'll find many 
spots like this in easy reach of hostels 


Peaslee Bond 











THE STORY SO FAR 


When Ann Morehouse, new pupil at 
Glenville high school, offered her ideas 
to the class to show she wanted to be a 
part of things, she clashed with Dorie 
West, who thought Ann wanted only 
to be in the limelight. It had been Ann’s 
idea for the junior class to furnish a 
room at the USO, and when that activity 
closed up shop, Dorie implied that the 
juniors had made a bad mistake in under- 
taking a project in which Ann had sought 
personal glory. 

The USO had offered its quarters to 
the town but Glenville was divided into 
two factions: the progressives who want- 
ed a Community Center, and the con- 
servatives who said that such a peace- 
time undertaking would never win the 
necessary support from the pockets of 
important people. When Dorie, as presi- 
dent of the Ways and Means Committee, 
secured permission to hold the bake sale 
through which the class hoped to raise 
money for its traditional gift to the 
school, in the vacant USO quarters, the 
young people congregated there. And 
then Ann had another of her novel 


ideas. Klim’s drugstore, favorite and 
noisy rendezvous of the juniors, had 


aroused the disapproval of Glenville’s 
civic-minded matrons, led by Mrs. Gil- 
ford. Why not make the USO a teen-age 
canteen? Remembering Dorie, she closed 
her mouth tightly and went to see Mrs. 
Gilford. Would that doughty campaign- 
er sponsor the idea and could she put it 
over with Glenville’s reluctant citizens? 


PART TWO 


The next day the juniors gave up try- 
ing to exclude outsiders, for practically 
the whole high school appeared at USO. 
Games started up and so did dancing, and 
in the room the juniors had furnished 
several sat around doing homework or 
just talking. 

The Ways and Means Committee set- 
tled down in the snack bar to plan for the 
bake sale. When no one seemed to want 
to make posters, Ann was about to offer 
her services, but she thought suddenly, 
“Under the circumstances, I can’t ask for 
the job!” 

However, to call attention to the fact 
that she was there and available, she said 
loudly, “Anybody seen Gwen?” 

“She'll be here any minute,” Dorie an- 
swered. Then, to Sally, completely ignor- 
ing Ann, “What about lending a brain on 
posters, Sally?” 

“Sure,” agreed Sally. 

Ann felt herself tightening up inside. 
“She needn’t be so—so—” she thought. 
Nobody could attach any limelight aspira- 
Was 


Dorie always going to be antagonistic? 


tions to the job of making posters! 
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GO. .. DARK 


by CHESLEY KAHMANN 


Forcing herself to be patient, Ann Morehouse waits to 


see if her big idea will take—and if Dorie will accept her 


Just then the door from the street 
opened and Mrs. Gilford came in, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Elson, president of the 
P.T.A., and four other prominent women. 

“We just dropped in,” said Mrs. Gil- 
ford, “for a little look around.” 

“She is considering it!” Ann thought. 
She had not only taken the suggestion 
that she come to see for herself, but she 
had brought others, too. “I certainly 
went to the right person,” she congrat- 
ulated herself. 

She felt sure, too, that she had been 
wise in not presenting the idea to the 
class. If Dorie was so afraid she'd get 
a little extra glory making posters, what 
would she have thought of the lime- 
light possibilities in this? 

Good-natured noise came from the 
game room, with the sound of the juke 
box over all. 

“The juniors,” explained Dorie, “have 
permission to be here, for the bake sale. 
But it was utterly impossible to keep the 
others out! That’s why so many are here.” 

Ann thought, “Dorie couldn't have 
made a better speech!” The fact that 
practically the whole high school was 
there, uninvited, was a marvelous point 
in favor of teen-age interest. 


Pipers a few questions about how the 
bake sale was going, Mrs. Gilford 
said, “I think this cozy room would be an 
ideal place for Woman’s Club committee 
meetings. And I'd venture to say P.T.A. 
would find it more convenient than the 
school.” 

“Revived interest in the Center,” re- 
marked Fran. 

“There’s always been a hopeful ele- 
ment,” said Dorie. “But if I know any- 
thing about it, there won't be any Center 
at the end of the month. What do they 
think this town is, anyhow? A money- 
bag?” 

With her own father on the old USO 
committee, the should 
been significantly “inside dope,” and no 
doubt was, to all except Ann. It meant, 
of course, that Mr. West, president of the 


comment have 


First National Bank, whose opinion car 
ried weight in money matters, wasn’t in 
favor of a town Community Center. 

But Ann was thinking, “While there’s 
a spark of interest, there’s hope.” 

At the far end of the snack bar, by the 
door of the room the juniors had fur. 
nished, Mrs. Gilford and her friends stood 
talking in low tones. Once the women 
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glanced toward the hard-working girls on 
Ways and Means, and many times they 
peered into the game room. 

“She’s breaking the teen-age idea to 
them!” Ann guessed. 

But suddenly all the good-natured noise 
in the game room turned into bedlam. 

“No, you don't!” Crimp Jones was 
yelling. 

“It’s no fair hogging a game all after- 
noon!” someone else cried. It sounded 
like Drip Andrews, a freshman. 

There came a terrific sound of bump- 
ing and scuffling. 

“Goodness,” thought Ann, “a fight!” 

Everybody in the snack bar, including 
Mrs. Gilford’s delegation, moved toward 
the game room. 

A fight it was. Crimp and Drip were 
in a rolling heap on the floor, Crimp yell- 
ing, with an extra pound at Drip, “No 
measly freshman is going to come here 
and break up a game—” 

It seemed, from the excited talk of the 
onlookers, that Crimp and some other up- 
per classmen had been in a ping-pong 











game, with the intention of continuing it 
all afternoon. First come, first served, in 
other words. Drip, a heavyweight fresh- 
man, had challenged their right to such 
monoply with his fists, and he seemed to 
have plenty of support. 

“Of all times!” wailed Ann inwardly, 
as Mrs. Elson shook her head in obvious 
disapproval. If Mrs. Gilford had brought 
up the subject of a teen-age canteen, it 
was probably nil now! 


HEN someone caught sight of the 

adult audience they passed the word 
around, and gradually the noise subsided. 
Two or three of the boys separated the 
fighters on the floor. Embarrassed silence 
was thick. 

Crimp came to his senses first. He 
jumped up, panting. “See here! We jun- 
iors are in charge here, and—and there’s 
got to be order, see? It’s just as I was 
saying—we’ve got to have a system— 
change off maybe every half hour—give 
everybody a chance!” 

Drip muttered, “Your idea, your foot!” 


Then ‘he added triumphantly, “All right! 
We change right now!” and snatched a 
paddle from Tom Atwood. 

Mrs. Gilford cleared her throat. “And 
—and the kitchen,” she said. The women 
moved toward it in utter silence. 

As Ways and Means, Ann, Sally, and 
several other girls went back to the snack 
bar, Dorie remarked under her breath, 
“I’m not so sure about their coming here 
just to look over the place for Woman’s 
Club and P.T.A.!” 

“Crimp must have thought she was spy- 
ing, to have put on such a show,” Sally 
said. “Did you notice all the witnesses 
she brought along! I can just hear her 
spreading it around town that we got the 
place for a bake sale, and then turned 
everything upside down. It'll give her 
something to talk about when she’s ready 
to spring her anti teen-age hangouts cam- 
paign!” 

“I don’t believe it!” Ann said, before 
she thought. The fight might have hurt 
the teen-age end of it, but she simply 

(Continued on page 89) 


Indignation ran high at the gossip column in “The 


gloated as she read the item aloud to the juniors 


Herald” the next day. “What did I tell you?” Dorie 
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Skirt full enough to skate in plus a lumber- 
jacket in bright and white plaid. Juniorite 


PORTS clothes—a pretty inclusive term, isn’t it? It covers 
such a wide variety of things: What to wear during the 
coming months for skiing, skating, hiking, to a football 

game, a basketball game, and to school. And though all these 
varied activities call for sports clothes, the outfits themselves 
usually don’t look any more alike than you and Stalin! 

Despite November winds howling down chimneys, this is a 
season when you're out of doors a lot, and the main problem 
is to keep warm. Ski clothes are a wonderful answer to that, 
even if you've never been closer to a ski slope than the movies. 
Parkas are windproof and water repellent and you can get 
them either with or without hoods, which sometimes button 
on and sometimes are a permanent attachment. When you 
buy one, it’s a good trick to make sure that it’s roomy enough 
to allow for one or more sweaters underneath. Worn with ski 
pants, this sort of outfit is fine for the more rugged outdoor 
sports, like a hike through the woods when the leaves lie sod- 
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What are you going to wear to that football ” 
game or on that hike? Here’s an article 
with young ideas by an expert on fashions 


SPORTING THING 


by JOAN TARBERT 


den underfoot and the sun seems to have all the warmth of an 
orange sherbet. 

You could wear the parka and pants for skating, too, par- 
ticularly if you’re on the slim side. But the swirl of a bright 
skirt looks prettier against the ice. The short circular models 
that we used to have are very hard to get now. Manufacturers 
tell me that they haven’t been making such things because . . . 
you guessed it. The fabric shortage. And even if the war is 
over, there won't be much wool around before the spring col- 
lections come out. But short pleated skirts in colors, both 
plaid and solid, are obtainable, and they look just as gay. 
There are plaid ones with box pleats and with knife pleats and 
with kick pleats and with no pleats at all. One of the prettiest 
and newest of these has a wide waistband and fullness in the 
front. This gives that smart, small-waisted effect. A _ solid 
color skirt of gray flannel, with a wrap-around line fringed 
down one side, would be extremely good for school, though 
you couldn’t wear it-skating because there is not enough full- 
ness for freedom of the knees. 


THereE’s plenty of choice of what to wear topside 
when you're skating. That parka would be good over a sweater— 
or two—when it gets colder as the sun goes down. The newest 
thing in sweaters is the Jacquard, either in navy blue or a 
bright color with Scandinavian figures—reindeer, trees, stars. 
These look best with plain skirts. If you wear one with plaid, 
youll be a dizzy looking object with all those patterns going 
in every direction. If you go for a plaid skirt, choose plain 
sweaters and blouses. The classic cardigans and pullovers 
come in lovely colors this year and you can match one of the 
shades in your skirt. Tuck your pullover inside your skirt and 
belt your waist tightly to look like 1946 instead of 1943. Tip: 
you can get very good-looking leather belts in the boy’s de- 
partment. They're drooly with either skirt and shirt or on a 
plain gabardine shirtwaist dress. 

At this time of year there’s always the day when you're 
going to sit on the side lines and howl, “We want a touchdown!” 
and then go on to celebrate victory or drown defeat with hot 
chocolate and cake at Sally’s house. What to wear? You want 
to look right at the game and elegant at the party. Well, take 
it easy. Don’t get yourself all done up like a bride’s bouquet 
in your best date dress—you know, the one that makes you 
look practically twenty. Besides looking out of place, you 
won't have any fun shivering in a sleeveless little crépe. Wear 
a warm wool dress or a suit under your topcoat. In a previous 
issue we've already discussed the new fall silhouette—tiny 
waist, dropped armhole, and so on—so let’s get on to suits. 

Get a bright one that will be cheerful on winter days and 
look well next spring when you put your topcoat away. Red is 
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Right: Set for skiing in a Jacquard sweat- 
er by Hi-Girl, trim ski pants, and a fur 
parka by White Stag. The parka’s luxury 
-tuff—but maybe for Christmas....... 


good bet for almost any girl—bright 
scarlet looks well on vivid brunettes and 
lear-skinned blondes; a winy shade does 
nice things for the medium brown girl, 
and copper hair picks up lights from 
that shade that’s almost orange. Pastels 
re good if they're not wishy-washy. 
Very pale blue is apt to look discouraged 
after a few wearings. Turquoise or deep 
iqua or coral have enough vibrancy to 
keep you from getting bored with the 
hole idea. If you can have two suits, 
plaid is attractive, but if you've just one 
nd want to wear it a lot, you would 
probably get tired of tartan. But there 
are some very tempting plaid numbers 
wound these days. The patterns with a 
lot of white in them are still very smart 
and you could plan two sets of acces- 
sories to wear with such a suit—one set 
red, for instance, and another black or 
white or green or whatever shade is least 
obtrusive in the plaid itself. Some suits 
button all the way to the neck so you 
don’t have to wear a blouse, but that is 
one way to ruin the lining of your jacket. 
You'll find a wide choice of suit designs 
some of them buttoned up to little 


Below: Three-quarter coat of blue lined 
with pink sheepskin by Zuckerman & 
Kraus over a neat suit by Derby Sportswear 


Photographs by Larry Gordon 


The American Girl 


collars with a fitted line, which is good for the slim; some with short 
boxy coats, which are good for the more buxom; and some cut like cardi- 
gans, Which are good for everybody. 

When the winter wind snaps at you like an ill-tempered teacher, you'll 
need a warm coat. Get a plain one which will be right over your tailored 
clothes and over your party dress. If you've something special coming 
up (like a sixteenth birthday) maybe the family would give you your 
first fur coat. The best buy for styling and durability is mouton, either 
in beaver color or white (the jackets cost about $100 The white ones 
are lovely but if you live in a smoky district, don’t get anything so 
perishable. The coat will be gray in no time at all. 

Almost all topcoats this year are cut with an eye to comfort. The 
armholes are deep enough to get on over a (Continued on page 48) 
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Seventeen-year-old Lenore Lonergan is a 
seasoned veteran of the stage and screen 


has corn silk blond hair, blue eves, 

and a warm easy smile, but she'd be 
the first to say she is not the pretty type. 
As for how she got on the stage, and how 
she got to be the only teen-age star on 
Broadway—and among the leading ac- 
tresses of any age—well, Lenore main- 
tains she was born into it. 

Her statement is true so far as it goes, 
but it hardly stretches from here to there. 
It took a lot more than the fact that 
Lenore had toddled in and out of the the- 
ater since she was four to get her the 
brat-child part in “Philadelphia Story,” 
when she was ten. And the fact that she 
came from a long line of actors and ac- 
tresses may have helped, but it’s a sure 
thing they were not all that it took to 
make Lenore the hit of that show—there- 
by gaining herself a $1,000 a week con- 
tract to play in the motion picture “Tom, 
Dick and Harry,” with Ginger Rogers. 

Pressed a little further on what she 


ENORE LONERGAN is just 17. She 


considers her good points, Lenore will 
say also that she has an unusual voice. 
She has. It’s husky and rather sweet, and 
she’s practiced with it until she’s de- 
veloped a brassy, impudent tone that will 
fill a theater with the wailings of a bebby- 
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Vandamm Studio 


Lenore talks to an overstuffed giant panda 
in a scene from her new play, “Dear Ruth” 


soxer when she’s caught getting into mis- 
chief. 

You can’t press Lenore into saving she’s 
a good actress. however. She’s simply got 
too much modesty. She is willing to 
admit that she did a nice piece of work 
in “Philadelphia Story,” where the. star, 
Katharine Hepburn. became her good 
friend: in “Junior Miss.” where she earned 
a cool $275 weekly for two vears: and in 
“Dear Ruth.” one of Broadway's rivals to 
“Oklahoma!” But she’s a little scared of 
where she is going from here—and just 


JOAN 





LUCKY LENORE 


The Workaday Actress 


by 
YOUNGER 


how, because she says she’s been doing 
brat-girl roles so long now, people think 
she cant do anything else, and she 
doesn't think she’s the sweet-young-thing 
type by nature. 

However, she says, she believes in 
using whatever individual extra-talent 
you possess to the utmost. In her case, she 
thinks it is her voice, and she expects to 
find a new type of character for it when 
she makes the transition from brat-girl to 
whatever-comes-next. In other people. 
she says, it might be beauty, or perhaps 
a striking appearance. In Nancy Walker. 
the teen-age screen star, it’s comedy. It 
is this touch of something different, she 
feels, which weighs the scales between 
failure and success in the theater. 

Lenore’s career on the stage has been 
unorthodox. As a guide to any budding 
young starlet, it’s not very helpful, al- 
though Lenore’s advice is. She first made 


Below Right: Lenore playing the brat-girl 
in the recent stage success, “Junior Miss” 


Fred Fehl 
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her debut when, at the age of four, she sat 
on Noel Coward’s knee in the classic movie 
“The Scoundrel.” She got $25 a day, worked 
two weeks, and had about two pages of 
lines to say. When she was six, she played 
in her first Broadway play, “Mother Love,” 
ind did so well that she was hired to join 
a summer stock company. 

She says surprisedly that she must have 
been too young for the work. After a few 
weeks of the barn theater circuit, she be- 
came ill from drinking unpasteurized milk 
ind had to quit. Her family took her back 
to Broadway that fall, but her only role was 
in a show that flopped in two nights. 

“Even so,” Lenore says, “I never did a 
walk-on—a part without anything to say. 
Children can always get small parts dashing 
on and off the stage, but 1 never did that. 
| always got real parts—or nothing.” 


footy the flop, although not because of 
it, Lenore stuck to schoolwork for three 
years. She went to a convent school, the 
Blessed Sacrament Seminary, in the heart of 
New York, and she saw a lot of plays. But 
he wasn’t in another until she got the fat 
yart of the kid sister to Katharine Hepburn. 
Then came Hollywood, and a steady success. 
She didn’t like Hollywood. She says the 
work there was “too lackadaisical.” 

“You get up at six and rush down to the 
tudio so that you can be made up and 
dressed, and then you sit around all day 
waiting for them to adjust this light, or 
place that chair exactly in the right spot, 
uid finally the cameras go on—for one min- 
ute,” she says. “When anything does get 
really rolling, it’s usually at six o’clock and 
so you work all evening.” 

Lenore came back to Broadway for “Junior 
Miss,” and by this time she was in high 
school, at the Dominican Academy. She was 
a good student there. She took ballet and 
singing, and went on with her piano play- 
ing, all of which is part of the studying she 
does to be a good actress. But she says she 
often resented the stage because she could 
see very little of the girls except in classes. 

She made -some friends at the school 
though, and since she had always been 
there, they took her being an actress for 
granted. They came to see her shows, of 
ourse, and marveled at the way she played 
her parts, but Lenore is not the sort of a 
girl who tries to act as if she is something 
special, so they thought little of it. 

And they really felt sorry for ‘her one 
night last spring. That was graduation 
night, when all the girls wore long white 
dresses and carried red roses and got their 
diplomas. Lenore was working, and her di- 
ploma had to be mailed to her. 

“I would have so much rather gone to 
graduation,” Lenore sara. “I didn’t feel a 
bit like a success that night. I felt all wrong, 
and well, sad.” 

Lenore, of course, has been on the stage 
so long that she sees through its glamour into 
the work behind it. She thinks that for a ca- 
reer there’s no fun like it, but that it is, 
ifter all, work. She doesn’t advise it for girls 
who haven’t any family to stake them for a 
year or two, however; she says there just 
iren't enough parts to go around. 

“It would be ideal if your family could 
send you about $35 or $40 a week to live 

(Continued on page 19) 
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ROTHER’S first anniversary is an 

important occasion—not only 
for him, but for Mother and Dad 
and the rest of the family. 





It’s one of the events you'll want 
to keep bright and fresh in the 
family records—with photographs. 


For as time passes and Brother 
grows up, the memory of his first 
birthday cake will become dim— 
but your picture of him in the family 
album will remain the same, keeping 
his first birthday smile alive forever. 


Pictures have a way of doing that. 
Through them you can relive a warm 
friendship, a summer trip. 


Take all the pictures you can. 
They'll form a lasting record for 
years to come. 


But make sure they’re good pic- 
tures. The good kind of pictures you 
get with Ansco film. 


For Ansco film has a special qual- 
ity called ‘“‘wide latitude.’’ This 





Big event for a little boy! 


means you can make those small 
errors in setting your camera’s lens, 
in judging the right light—and still 
get good prints. 


True, the negative may be thinner 
or denser than normal, but you'll 
get good prints, where low-latitude 
film might give you nothing at all. 


Always ask fer Ansco film—you 
can depend on it. Ansco, Binghamton, 
New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. 


ASK FOR 


Ansco 


FILM * CAMERAS 





























T’S a personal insult. That broken fingernail that spoils 

I your ten-point plan. That spot that pops out just when 
you particularly want your face to look its best. 

“Why does it have to happen to me?” you say. As if you 
were the only one. 

Accidents do happen. A fingernail may get right up from 
a good manicuring job and go out and snag itself. A spot may 
pop out overnight. Many accidents, however, can either be 
prevented or kept in the minor injury class by smart first aid. 

Some fingernails are thinner than others and split more easily, 
but any nails which are given good day-in-and-day-out care 
are less likely to get into trouble than nails which are neg- 
lected. Careful washing and complete drying, pushing back 
of cuticle and regular use of hand lotion and cuticle oil are 
good accident insurance. Lots of trouble is avoidable—you 
really don’t have to pry the lid off a can with your fingernails! 
If a tiny break in the nail is smoothed down with an emery 
board as soon as it happens the nail may often be saved from 
a second and more serious disaster, 


Spots 


Spots sometimes appear without much warning but they 
don't just come out of the air and hit you; they are often in- 
side jobs. If you are susceptible to spots you should be par- 
ticularly careful not to let your appetite run away with your 
judgment about eating rich foods. Such things as chocolate or 
gravy or any greasy fried foods should be avoided. 


wHy DOES / THAVe oO 


by Hazel Rawson Cades 


Illustrated by CLARE McCANNA 


You should always be sure that your digestive 

tract is kept in good working order, And of 

course you should keep your skin very clean; 

a well-scrubbed skin has the best chance of 

avoiding trouble from spots. 

Once the spot has appeared there are some 
things you should and should not do. First you should not 
squeeze or pick at a spot or pimple. Touch it with alcohol and 
let it alone. The use at night of a mild drying lotion like cal- 
omine is often helpful. If the spot pops up at the most incon- 
venient time, when you want to look your best at a’ party, there 
are tinted powder lotions that may be worn to camouflage it. 

One of the things you have to look forward to in the fall is 
cold weather. I like it and probably you do too, but it has 
some good-looks disadvantages. Unless your hands are thor- 
oughly dried after washing they may chap and redden. The 
regular use of hand lotion is increasingly necessary. Elbows 
may become dry and look rough and dingy in contrast to your 
pretty party dress. Scrub and cream them regularly to avoid 
those frank remarks that families have a way of making. 
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aVya™~ Watch out for your neck. It needs extra 
washing when it rubs daily against dark 
wool or fur coat collars. Be particularly 
careful not to forget the back of the neck 
when you take your bath. Pin up your 
hair so you can do a really good scrub job. 
If your lips are inclined to chap in cold weather use a little 
cold cream on them, or a special colorless lipstick. It’s a temp- 
tation to keep running your tongue over your lips if they feel 
dry. Try not to do this, it only encourages chapping. A cam- 
phorated stick is often helpful in drying up a cold sore. . 
Please don’t make the mistake of thinking that perspiration 
is just a hot weather performance. Sometimes it’s more of a 
problem in cold weather, with woolen clothes and steam-heated 
rooms. Protect your nice dresses and sweat- 
ers with dress shields. Be particularly careful ae 
about bathing under the arms and use a de- 
odorant preparation to be sure you do not of- 
fend. Stale perspiration odor is an accident 
that need not happen to any girl! 


J, 
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Lucky Lenore 
(Continued from page 17) 


on while you are trying to catch on,” she 
says. “You have to have that much—or more 

because you always have to look nice, and 
impress people, and feel healthy. And you 
have to be able to take a chance at not get- 
ting a job no matter how good you are. So 
much of it is just plain luck.” 

Once you’ve made up your mind, Lenore 
says that if you’re from out of town, a year 
at the National Academy of Dramatic Art 
is a great help, because it not only trains you 
in professional acting—you get to know some 
of the stage people, too. With so many new- 
comers flocking to the stage, it always helps 
to know people. 

If you don’t know anyone, or even if you 
do, the job-getting method starts when you 
walk into a producer’s office for an interview. 
The ambitious young actress makes the 
rounds every day of the offices of all pro- 
ducers who are casting, no matter how dis- 
couraged she gets by waiting, and hoping, 
and being passed by. Once she does get a 
part, the play may fold up before it even 
gets on Broadway; or, once on, it may get 
bad reviews and close in no time. 

And, even if it runs, the first salaries are 
not as big as you might think—$50 weekly 
is a good one for a speaking part, to start. 
Of course, with success, the money is excel- 
lent: Lenore makes over $300 weekly now. 


‘INCE she is not the show-off type, she 
doesn’t spend much on clothes and beauty 
treatments, as many actresses do. Lenore 
herself lives at home with her father. Her 
mother is dead, and since she is a minor, 
she turns her pay check over to her father. 
She picks out her own clothes, makes her 
own dates, and runs her own life for the 
most part, but she gets along on a $14 a 
week allowance. This may sound big to you 

but out of it must come Lenore’s dinners 
out (at least $1.50 each in New York), her 
taxi fares (her hours are too irregular to 
count on busses), and all the other small but 
steady expenses of a working girl. 

For relaxation, Lenore sails. She has her 
own boat on Cape Cod, Massachusetts, but 
it's been a long time since she had much 
time to go that far, so, this last summer, she 
spent most of her nonworking days on Long 
Island Sound in other peoples’ boats. 

She also has dates, but like any other girl, 
she says “so many of the boys are in the 
service now,” and she’s allowed to go to 
night clubs. She has to be in at 3 a.M., 
however, and she complains as much about 
this as another girl would complain about 
having to be in at midnight. After all, when 
her evening begins at 11 p.m., she says, it 
mly gives her a little bit of time for dinner 
and dancing. She tries to eat before the 
show sometimes, but it never does any good. 

“Either I’m not hungry then—or I’m hun- 
ery all over again when the show is over,” 
he says. 

But she wouldn’t leave the stage for any- 
thing less than love. “If I were crazy about 

meone and he wanted me to quit being 

1 actress, I'd quit in a minute,” she de- 
clares. “But it’s not likely to happen that 

ty. And—meanwhile—this is my life.” 

THe END 
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“fresh up= 


keep smiling! 


The popularity of 7-Upis sprinting 
ahead everywhere. For up-and-coming 
boys and girls are finding out what 
a terrific drink 7-Up is. The fresh, 
clean flavor ... the lively sparkle tastes 
so grand you feel like smiling. So 
“fresh up”? with 7-Up early and often— 
with meals, too. 


You like 7 


itlikes you ——, 


MIRTH- 
UAKE 
= Wed- 
nesday. The 
“Fresh up” 
Show— 
Mutual Net- 
work—8:30 
p-m. EWT 


~ Copyright 1945 by The Seven-Up Company 














DO 


Keep a few reliable conversation-starters 
up the sleeve of your date dress. Write 
them out on paper in your best Palmer 
method if necessary. But know them cold. 
It may seem a bit phony at first but, lady, 
it works. And you'll soon be tossing out 
your well-rehearsed conversational bait 

as suavely as a Continental diplomat. Your 
stock “opening bids” may range all the way 
from a frivolous question about his favorite 
singing commercial to a solemn comment on 
eatomic bombs or the Ives Act. The point is 
it"must be provocative ... debatable. Notice 
the kind of things that do promote animated 
discussion and assemble your own personal 
list. You'll soon find that this sort of 
opening maneuver will become automatic 
and the rest of the conversation will 

take care of itself. 


Have opinions. Real, thought-through opinions 
that belong to you and not to your best friend 
or the class president. Make a habit of ana- 
lysing your own reactions to everything. Did 
you really like that movie, and if so, why? What 
was especially distinctive about it? Think your 
reasons out carefully and then make a point of 
expressing them. They'll be much more inter- 
esting than standard “canned” opinions. 


Make a point of remembering interesting or 
amusing things that you see happen or hear 
said. Then plan to work them into your own 
conversation—not just arbitrarily but in some 
natural, logical place. Look for appropriate 
openings, then tune in. That's quite a trick, 
but keep at it and you'll get the knack. 


Discuss the people you know. No matter what 
you've been told, there is nothing wrong with 
talking about personalities. It’s one of the 
most intriguing subjects in the world—think 
how many novels and plays and movies are built 
around just such character drawing. Even criti- 
cism—intelligent, objective criticism—is good 
mental practice as long as your interest is 
thoughtful rather than malicious. 


Collect new expressions. if you find that you 
forget amusing and colorful phrases almost as 
soon as you hear them, don’t be ashamed to 
write them down in your private chitchat dic- 
tionary. (All famous writers do that kind of 
thing, so why shouldn't you?) Pretty soon 

you'll find you've acquired the remembering 
habit and you will need only to write new 
words down in your mind. Keep refreshing 
your supply. 


Ask questions. It's one of the best stimu- 
lants for a lagging dialogue. But ask 

only those questions to which you really 
want to know the answers and listen to the 
replies. 


Have fun talking to your friends—old and 
new. It’s one of the most fascinating indoor 
sports in the world, and the better you get, 

the more you'll enjoy it. Perfect your 
technique as best you can... and then 
forget all about yourself and join the fun. 
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DON’T 


Wait too long for Him—whoever he is— 
to start the chatter. It’s fair to give 

him first licks if that’s what he wants 

but chances are he doesn’t. A good rule 
is that if he hasn’t said anything more 
than “hmm” or “ahem” by the time you've 
recited a whole sentence in your mind, 

then you'd better say it out loud. But 

don’t begin with one of those 
put-him-on-the-spot questions like, 

“What do you think of Buffalo?” or “You 
must have had lots of interesting experi- 
ences in the Army.” That kind of thing 

is practically guaranteed to produce an 
embarrassed silence. And steer clear 

of banal observations of the aren‘t-we- 
having-lovely-weather type. They make 

it obvious you're just marking time, 

his answer will be a stark yes or no 

and the dialogue will die an untimely death. 


Fall into the habit of adopting other 
people’s opinions of things without 

wondering if you honestly do agree with them. 
Don’t “adore” Van Johnson and “loathe” 
history just because it seems the thing to 
say. (Actually the statement that you 

think history books are as exciting as gossip 
columns would be much more likely to 
stimulate conversation.) Stop and think, 
every once in a while, whether you really 
mean what you're saying or whether it’s 

just a ready-made response. 


Tell jokes. Nothing stops a good con- 
versation as cold as an irrelevant 

joke (even a funny one) that someone 
insists on reciting. The phrase, “Have 
you heard this one?” has no place in 

the vocabulary of a good conversationalist. 


Gossip. Cruel, unsympathetic “cracks” 
about other people are not only unfair 

to them and degrading to you, but they 

just naturally don’t make good talk. 

Sooner or later, that kind of conversation 

is sure to disintegrate into an awkward 
silence and everybody is left feeling slightly 
disgusted with herself and everyone else. 


Fall into the lazy lassie’s habit of 

using the same words and expressions 

over and over until they become mean- 

ingless and threadbare. Check yourself 
once in a while in the middie of an 
evening and see just how many times you've 
said “cute” or “repulsive” or “you're telling 
me” during the last half hour. Whatever 
your verbal bod habits are, try to 

cure them by finding fresh, new substitutes 
for the overworked words. 


Ask “polite” questions about a person's 
health, family, school, and such 

unless you gre sincerely interested and 
intend to prove you are by making an 
intelligent rejoinder to his dissertation. 


Worry about what you're going to say 
next. Prepare yourself in advance so 

you won't be caught flat-footed and 

then please don’t spoil everything by 
getting stage fright. 




























































































































































Ever felt as though a certain 


furry animal had got your 
tongue? Don't be discouraged, 


here is some real help 
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With Sound Effects 


BY MARY PARKER 


Illustrated by HARRY RUNNETTE 


ONVERSATION is a little like the 
C rumba—anyone can do it... but 

Latins will tell you that it takes 
a lot of practice, plus tricks of know-how, 
to turn out a smooth performance and 
it’s the same with conversation—till you 
know how to do it well, it’s better to 
keep still. Here are some tips for you 
to practice, to make your small talk big 
time. 

You've probably known how to talk, 
as far as that goes, right from the time 
you were two years old. And you've 
been uttering more or less intelligible 
sounds practically incessantly ever since. 
Now, all of a sudden, you're speechless! 

You can’t seem to make those hiero- 
glyphics from your dog-eared dictionary 
sit up and obey. Just when they ought 
to be helping you win friends and influ- 
ence people they curl up and die. For 
instance, someone introduces you to a 
super deluxe male with a B-29 person- 
ality, and after a murmured howdyado 
you are struck dumb. In both senses of 
the word! 


What’s happened? Well . . . don’t 
look now but you've just run smack in- 
to a discovery. The thing you're weep 
ing briny teardrops over is not talk 
but conversation. And that’s a colt of 


another complexion altogether. — But 
don’t be downhearted, all is not lost. 
You may never become the wit of the 
century, the de Maupassant of the 1940's 

but you can learn to toss a merry line 
to the next lad who cuts in on vou at the 
autumn prom. And after all, that is 
more important to you, isn’t it? 


YO WHAT is the secret of making scin- 
WJ tillating conversation? Well, in the 
first place, a conversation is just that 
made, not born. There mav come a 
time, when you're a sophisticated sixty 
ind strictly among friends, when conver- 
sation will take place as naturally as a 
sigh for Sinatra . . . but in the mean- 
time it’s definitely an art and an effort. 
Which doesn’t mean it can’t be fun, be- 
cause it can. As much fun as winning 
vour first letter in field hockey, or being 
lected president of the dramatic society, 
v getting an A in English. It takes a 
little trouble, but it pays off in popular- 
ily, 





We've compiled a sort of guidebook 
to cheery chatter. It may not tell you 
just what to sav when vour mother con- 
fronts you in the front hall at twelve 
aM. or if your teacher wants to know 
why you haven't done your homework, 
but it will give vou the general do’s and 
don'ts of social chitchat. You can take 
it from there . . . and incidentally you'll 
find that a skillful Way With Words 
will help vou not only on date duty but 
in dealings with principals and other 
such potentates—not to mention your fu- 
ture boss. On the opposite page are om 
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Shoulder Patehes 


An Interesting Fascinating Hobby 
FROM 20c to 50c EACH 


Complete set of 250 patches—$50.00 
Official patches available for every major 
Army and Air Corps unit. 

SEND $1 FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and 
sample selection of patches. 
orders trom Canada add 20%, 


SPRINGER'S 


236 San Francisco St., EL PASO, TEXAS 














24k. GOLD PLATED 


BIRTHSTONE RING 
BEAUTIFUL Meare ORE 


SHAPED STONE 
LADIES! Wear this 
lovely ring set with your very ow 


Simulated Birthstone, Genuine 24 
Gold Plated Shank in smart, new! 
iful juste 


Select ) Your Very Own 
Simulated Birthstone . 


ILLINOIS, Pale X: MART 
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CHICAGO 10, it 
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specially designed for you 


—because you prefer distinctive Christmas greeting 
cards for your special friends, we present these two original 
designs in gay holiday colors—on fine white folders that are 
blank inside so that you may write your own Christmas greet- 
ing or personal message—complete with envelopes. 


5c each — 6 for 25c — 50 for $2.00 
Mail this coupon to the nearer address. 


GIRL SCOUTS—National Equipment Service 


155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Please send me ... . Christmas Card No. 1 1-964 


Christmas Card No. 11-965 


Enclosed is check [|] money order [j for $ 


No C.O.D.s accepted. 
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How Do You Reckon 
I Felt? 


(Continued from page 7) 


then he smiled and said, “It’s not the 
worst case I've seen, by a great deal. 1 
think maybe we can fix you up.” 

I said, “But not in time for the wedding, 
could you?” He said maybe he could, at 
least he would try mighty hard. This after- 
noon he and Pete went to Nashville to get 
some medicine for me. He is going to giv« 
me a shot. He says that a shot works faster 
than lotion. What if he could cure me be- 
fore Friday night when the wedding is? I 
would love him to my dying day. It woulJ 
be like a miracul in the Bible, wouldn’t it? 

Your loving friend. 
P. Downing 
P.S. Harry got here yesterday, I forgot to 
tell you. I can't believe he is the brice- 
groom. Because Harry is just like Pete to 
me. I mean we have always known him. 
When I marry I would like it to be someone 
from distant places, like Major Stanley. But 
Harry is darling and also very handsome in 
his uniform. So it is okay by me for Lucy 
Ellen to marry him. I just think strangers 
are more romantic. Don’t you? P. D. 


Dear Janie: 

My face is not as swollen as it was, but 
still tomorrow night is the wedding. Major 
Stanley just now came up and gave me an- 
other shot. He says he thinks I will be look- 
ing fine by tomorrow night, but I don't. 
However, my left eye is as good as new. Thx 
right one is better. It makes me look more 
normul, 

When Mother goes to the bakery today I 
am going with her, because I have a brillunt 
idea. I am going to buy a jar of foundation 
cream to cover my face and hide the rash. 
Thev have the kind I want at Pinkerton’s. 
It is called Venetian Masque Cream. I cut 
out the advertisement. It says, “A remark- 
able cream, a most important aid in attain- 
ing a youthful appearance. Contains an 
estrogenic substance which conceals all blem- 
ishes.” If the rest of the swelling goes out, 
and I put on the cream, sort of thick, and 
the lights are not too bright, maybe I can at 
least go in to the wedding and sit with the 
family. 

The rehearsal party is tonight. Lucy Ellen 
just came up and said for me to go on and 
rehearse, because I am getting better fast 
now. She said I might be well enough to 
be in it, after all. If I am, I guess I will die 
of joy. 

Your ever loving friend, 

P. Downing 
P.S. Since 1 wrote this letter I have been 
to the drugstore. I got the cream. T hav« 
some on my face now. It looks lush, but I 
am going to rub it off because I don’t want 
anyone to see it yet. Tam going to surpris« 
them. With it on, you can hardly see the 
breaking out at all. But guess what it cost? 
Four-fifty a jar, plus ninety cents tax. Which 
makes $5.40. It was a cruel blow, when I 
need a bicycle tire so bad, and left me with 
the measly sum of $1.79 to buy the wedding 
gift. But I think Lucy Ellen would rather 
have me look respectable at the wedding, if 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Any girl could make this detachable bow 
and peplum from an eye-catching remnant 


HANGE MAKERS are money 

savers and that’s good news for 

any girl’s budget. Moreover, 
it’s fun to teach an old wardrobe new 
tricks with needle and thread. 

You can have fashion at your finger- 
tips—just put on your thinking cap, 
reach for your sewing tools, and make 
fashion sense out of dollars saved. 

The illustrated dickeys are a frame- 
up to make you prettier, add a touch 
of spice to your suit; and they are easy 
to sew, wear, and launder. Nothing’s 
more versatile and more perennially 
useful. Choose the indispensable tai- 
lored dickey, or the bright strategy 
of the one in ruffled checks. You can 
utilize remnants and odd pieces of 
salvaged fabric. 

Easy turnabouts for a basic dress 
are the plaid bow and detachable 
peplum. Camouflage de luxe and so 
simple to sew. An inexpensive way to 
dress up an old dress, or to enliven a 
new one. Directions for making dick- 
eys, bow and peplum set, are avail- 
able upon request to THE AMERICAN 
Girt. No requests for direction sheets 
can be answered unless a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope is enclosed. 


i Maher. 








by BETTY BROOKS 


*HEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“There is a Maiden Form 
for Every Type of Figure!” 





Wise gals know that they can 
put on the right brassiere by Maiden 
Form and be sure they are always 
beautifully moulded, correctly sup- 
ported and completely comfortable. 
Most teen-agers with average 
bosoms find Maiden Form’s 
“Inter-Lude” their bra-ideal. 











{f you can’t find vour style at first. try again! Dealers 
get supplies monthly. Send for Style and Conservation 
Folders: Maiden Form Brassiere Co., Inc., New York 16. 
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Put on a good front with this dickey— 
smart with suits, dresses, or sweaters 














First aid knowledge promptly o’ 


plied, often saves trouble; sometimes 


saves lives. 

Where the skin has been broken, 
quick germ-killing action is impor- 
tant to prevent infection. lodine is 
safe and reliable. It is a recommended 
and time-tested germicide. 





HODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, INC 
120 Broodway, New York 5, N. Y. 


| _1ODINE 
oe of Pufection 












good in 


A little magic for a tired suit 
checks or plaids in almost any fabric 
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Younger Fashions 


EpGewoop, RuHove Istanp: I am eleven 
years old and have been taking THe AMER- 
ICAN Gia for three months. I enjoy it very 


much. 

I would like to suggest that you have some 
beauty hints and fashions for girls eleven to 
thirteen. They care about how they look, 
too. 

I am very fond of horses and would ap- 
preciate it if you had some horse stories. 

EpitH ALLARD 


Pleased and Surprised 


Mapison, INDIANA: I was so pleased when 
I received the September issue of THE 
AMERICAN Gini that I simply had to write 
you and tell much I think you 
have improved it. 

I was so surprised when I looked at my 
new AMERICAN Girt that I forked out my 
August your magazine and com- 
pared the two. It was difficult to believe 
they were the magazine. 

The articles that I especially liked were 
Make it a Date, Yowre in a Class By Your- 
self, It’s New, It Comes Out Swing, and 
Radio. 

I also like your columns and articles on 
professions such as She Designs For You, 
and Get Your Start in Art. I am particularly 
interested in radio journalism. Try to have 
something on that soon, won't you? 
Thanks again for a better magazine. 

Mary CLASHMAN 


you how 
issue of 


same 


Interested in Music 


Ex_atwoop Park, ILLINots: 
September issue of TH 


As I opened my 
AMERICAN Giri, I 


was very surprised and happy about the 
change, and I read every page. I hope you 
will publish articles on beauty tips and 


ideas about making things that we teen-agers 
can make. You could give an award or 
prize for every idea or trick the girls can 
send in. also wish you would print some 
interesting music stories. 

AupDREY SOLAF 


Prize Suggestion 


Lorain, Ono: I enjoy every single article 


in THe American Ginz, and I would like it 
if you'd bring back Lucy Ellen. I hope you 
keep up the article called Speaking of 
Movies. 


I would like very much to see a page for 





hair styles, brightening up old 
making lapel pins, etc. Girls might 
send in their own ideas and there could be 


a prize for the best. 


tips on 


dresses, 


Betty ANN BopNas 


We Lack Appeal 
Great Neck, New York: What has hap- 
pened to THe AMERICAN GirL magazine? 
Its atmosphere seems to have undergone a 
change. 
cover seems to be 
magazine, your Girl 


To begin with, your 
more for a grownup’s 
Scout features are much fewer, the illustra- 
tions for your stories and articles are no- 
where near as attractive, even your photo- 
graphs have a different tone. 

We Girl Scouts hope this change is tem- 
porary. give us back our youth-ap- 
pealing magazine. 


Thank you. 


Please 


Tracy RIcKERS 


Animal Stories 


Dayton, Onto: I just received my Septem- 
ber copy of AMERICAN Girt. There is some- 
thing new and different about it. I loved 
the picture on the front and I enjoyed all 
the stories and articles, especially Get Your 
Start In Art. Please make all of the issues 
as nice as September's was. 

I would like to make one suggestion for 
your wonderful magazine. Please put some 
dog and animal stories and articles in it. 

I am in the eighth grade and I am a sec- 
Girl Scout. My hobbies are dogs 
and collecting post cards. 


ond class 


JANE Ricu 


Skyscrapers 
New 


ROCHESTER, York: Have pity on us. 


We're the tallest girls in our grade. Please 
have more styles for skyscrapers. They're 
really keen. We have been getting THe 


AMERICAN Girt for and 
would be very happy if you would answer 
our request. 

BARBARA JAGER and Pat DEVALL 


over two years 


Too Many Articles 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINoIs: I enjoy reading THE 
AMERICAN GirRL magazine much, but I 
didn't like the change you made in the Sep- 
tember issue. I think you put in too many 
articles and not enough stories and. serials. 
I wish you would make part of the fashions 


very 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 





articles for younger girls and please bring 
back Laugh and Grow Scout. 

I am ten years old and in the sixth grade. 
(My birthday is in October). I have been a 
Girl Scout for one year and was a Brownie 
for three years. I have taken THE AMERICAN 
Gir since January, 1945. 

Reading and playing the violin and piano 
are the things I like to do most. 

I like the Lucy Ellen serials. 
will be more 
of her family. 

I read a book called Lucy Ellen’s College 
Daze, which I'm sure every girl would like. 

VERDEAN NEILL 


I hope there 
serials about her and the rest 


Improvement Noted 


DEARBORN, MICHIGAN: I just received my 
September AMERICAN Gir.!!! I was so very 
pleasantly surprised by what I found. 

I think it was a bit young for the middle 
teen-agers before, but now it is just swell. 

I read all the little “helpful hints” in the 
boxes here and there on different pages and 
they really are interesting. 


As a_ seventeen-year-old, I think I can 
truthfully say that the magazine is much 
better than it was. 

Keep it up please. 

A WELL WISsHER 


Fuzzy Wuzzy 


LEAVENWORTH, KANsAs: I am fifteen years 
old and have been taking THe A fERICAN 
Girt for quite some time. I think it is a 
superior magazine. 

I wish that you would run an article for 
us on hair-styles. My hair is only three and 
a half inches long on the top of my head. 
It is too long for a decent looking fuzzv- 
wuzzy style, and a little too short for rolls 
and curls. Do have any 
please? 


you suggestions 








MARGARETTE OILSWOwSKI 

















Fixing Basements 











I haven't been taking 
very long but I like it 


St. Louis, Missouri: 
THe AMERICAN Giri 
an awful lot. 

Why don’t you show some of the different 
ways in which a girl can fix up her basement 
and still have fun doing it? Maybe some of 
her friends would enjoy helping her. When 
they have completed the job, they can have 


loads of fun. 
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How Do You Reeckon 
I Felt? 


(Continued from page 22) 


I get to go, than have a fine gift, don’t 
vou? So I got her two saltcellars with little 
glass spoons to match. They were $1.75. I 
hope she likes them. I thought I would save 
up all the year and when she has her first 
anniversary, I could give them something 
lush. Thank you for looking for me out 
there. It sounds like prices are higher in 
Phoenix than here. I could never afford to 
pay ten dollars for a mear water jar. 


Love, P. D. 


Dear Janie: 

The wedding was last night. 
had been here! You cannot think how ex- 
citing it was. Lucy Ellen looked lovely, 
really like an angel because her hair, as you 
know, is golden and it looked like a halo, as 
Cousin Emmie said. She had a white satin 
dress with a long train and a lace veil that 
came from Paris, France, and belongs to 
Cousin Ethel. She borrowed a handkerchief 
from Peggy to carry. She wore blue garters 
nd Aunt Julia’s pin, which is very old. So 
hat way she had on something old, some- 
thing new, something borrowed, something 
blue. I put a dime in her shoe for good luck. 

When we got te the church and the organ 
began to play the wedding march, I trem- 
bled like a leaf. You can never believe how 
scared I was. Fanny wasn’t scared at all, 
neither were Peggy and Julia, but they are 
older than I am. And besides I had to go 
down the aisle first of all. I held my bouquet 
tight against my stumach, so it would not 
shake. I walked very slowly and I thought I 
would never get there. Pete smiled at me 
when I got there and whispered, “Good 
girl! You made it.” And Major Stanley 
winked at me. He was on the other side of 
the altar. He was near a palm leaf, so no 
one but me could see the wink. 

Harry looked rather scared too. If I had 
heen fighting the Japs and such things, I 
wouldn’t be afraid of getting married, but 
men, I guess, are timid. But he had a beam- 
ing look when Lucy Ellen came down the 
aisle with Father. Father looked very un- 
natural because he had on a tux. (He bor- 
rowed it.) I nearly giggled out loud be- 
cause I kept thinking how mad he was 
when he was dressing, because his collar 
was too tight. But I held in and tried to 
listen to the preacher. 

It was really a long cerrymony. Lucy 
Ellen barely whispered, “I do,” but I guess 
i whisper counts. Harry said “I do” loud 
ind firm, he really sounded fearless then. So 
then the preacher said they were man and 
vife and the organ played sort of loud and 
ve went out in front of the crowd. Going 
mt was wonderful, because I was with Major 
Stanley and holding on to his arm. I didn’t 
know I would get the pick of all the grooms- 

ien to go out with. Peggy went out with 
Pete. Bill) Roland went out with Julia. 
fanny went out with Tom Swiggert. So 

it gave me Major Dick. How do you 
reckon I felt sailing out of the church with 
major? 

So then we all came out here for the re- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Too bad she doesn't care about— 


0 Her competition 
0 Boogie- woogie 
00 The Three D’s 


Men never make passes at untidy lasses— 
droons who ignore the three D’s. (Dainti- 
ness, deodorants, dress shields.) Warm 
wool frocks will tattle on such charmless- 
ness. So, take care! Busy perspiration glands’ 
work time-and-a-half on problem days. 
Let Kotex help you outsmart them. You see, 
now there’s a deodorant in Kotex. It’s locked 
inside each Kotex and can’t shake out— 
because it is processed right into each pad, 
not merely dusted on. Try Kotex-with- 
deodorant for daintiness! 


pay ie 
14. 


More women choose 
KOTEX* than all other 


napkins put together 







A DEODORANT 
in every 
Kotex napkin 
at no extra cost 


Are you in the know? 






Which would you use? 


0 The guest towels 
0) The Turkish towels 
0) The end of your slip 


Freshening up at a friend’s house? Let's 
pray those dripping little paws will reach 
for the guest towels—not the family’s! 
Even if they look unapproachably lovely, 
use them. Spare yourself needless puzzle- 
ment, too, over which sanitary protection 
to choose on difficult days. Kotex, of course! 
For it’s Kotex that has the different kind 
of softness that doesn’t just “feel” soft at 
first touch. You’re cushioned-in-comfort for 
hours and hours, because Kotex is made to 
stay soft while wearing. 





Can you be picture-perfect— 
0 With a shiny nose 
0 Without benefit of bangles 
0 In winter pastels 


Si, si to all 3. Copy this chick for whom 
the camera clicks, spurning heavy makeup 
(a slight shine helps model the face). 
Forsake all bangles, “‘posey” clothes. Skip 
sweaters, slacks. Simple winter pastels 
photograph best. You can be at your best 
even on trying days—with the self-assur- 
ance Kotex gives. The patented flat tapered 
ends of Kotex free you from worrisome 
“outline” fears, for those flat pressed ends 
don’t cause revealing outlines. And thanks 
to that patented safety center, you get plus 
protection with Kotex. 


*T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Here’s a chance to check on how well you 


know your own country 





«' 


. VEN if you're strictly a hometown 
girl you should be able to locate 
: —quick as a bunny—all six of 


these American scenes. We've printed 
three hints along with each picture, 
but only one of them is the right an- 
swer. So step up and take your choice 
of A or B or C. If you can identify all 
six pictures correctly, breathe easily. 
Five is all right, too. But if your score 
is lower than that, better get out the 
family postcard album and bone up a 
bit on the sights to be seen in this great 
big wonderful country of ours. Look 
on page 39 for the answers—after 
you've taken the test, of course! 








The original telephone—invented by 
Alexander Graham Bell in 1876— 
employed the same device for both 


talking and listening. The carbon I. (Above) 
transmitter, developed shortly after- A—Princeton, New Jersey 
ward by the Bell Company, not only B—New Orleans, Louisiana 2 


overcame this handicap but was so 
fundamentally sound that it was almost 
identical with the one used today. 
The TRIUMPH Batt ry is a develop- | 
ment as fundamentally sound and as 
simple as the handful of carbon granules 
that made the telephone practical. 


C—St. Petersburg, Florida 


Constructed on a new principle, 


the TRIUMPH Battery has 2. (Right) 
NO SHELF DETERIORATION, A—Abhilene. Texas 
even at high temperatures! B—Hollywood, California 


Regardless of when it was made or how C—Taos, New Mexico 


long you keep it, your new TRIUMPH 
\ 
mg “$° Be oe 
* w 4 


Flashlight Battery will be 100% efficient 
when you are ready to put it into use. 





3. (Left) 

A—Dover, New Hamp- 
shire 

B—Fairfax County, 
Virginia 

C—Annapolis, Mary- 

land 






© IMS TA. 









TRIUMPH INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED 
Etkten, Merylend 26 November, 1945 
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Photographs by Three Lions 


4. (Left) 

A—New York, New York 
B—Chicago, Illinois 
C—Los Angeles, California 


3. (Below) 
4{—Hudson River 
~ B—Ohio River 
4 C—San Francisco Bay 


"kL ealb 


6. (Left) 
A—Bridalveil Falls 
B—Niagara Falls 
C—Victoria Falls 
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{HAT HORLICK'S EATER 
aLWAYS GETS THE FLAG! 


e@ You'll be the envy of your whole 
troop when they see all the energy— 
the quick and lasting food energy— 
you can get in Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Tablets. 

It’s just like carrying your malted 
milks with you—eating ’em like candy 
—when you have Horlick’s Tablets 
because these tasty little tidbits are 
Horlick’s, the Original, malted milk 
in compact form. So keep a 10¢ or 
25¢ bottle of Horlick’s Tablets in 
your pocket. They’re fun to eat and 
easy to carry. You'll like both natural 
and chocolate. And be sure to remind 
your mother about the big saving on 
the 43¢ jar... it’s the best size for 
home. 


You'll like to drink Horlick's, 
tool So ask your mother to 
send you for a package of Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk today. At 
any drug store, 


MALTED MILK TABLETS 


‘Want to be a 


Well, first, have a clean 

skin. Every day wash off 

pore-clogging grime with fluffy, luxu- 
riant lather of mild Resinol Soap. Then, 
if you have any “hickies,”” smooth on 
soothing Resinol to relieve itchy smart- 
ing, and so help to heal them. 

Remember! The girl with a lovely skin wins! 


RESINGL so 
— 


your name printed on wash- 
proof tape in black ink, for 


| 
camp, school and travel 
ic me ACME TIP PRINT CO. 
The Americ on Girl 27 TAPE S seem Ave., New York (1), N.Y, 





America has much to be thankful for. 


Abroad we have overcome enemies 
whose strength not long ago sent a 
shudder of fear throughout the world. 


At home we have checked an enemy 
that would have impaired our economy 
and our American way of life. That en- 
emy was inflation—runaway prices. 


The credit for this achievement, like 
the credit for military victory, belongs 
to the people. 


You—the individual American citizen 
—have kept our economy strong in the 
face of the greatest inflationary threat 
this nation ever faced. 


You did it by simple, everyday acts 
of good citizenship. 


You put, on the average, nearly one- 
fourth of your income into War Bonds 
and other savings. The 85,000,000 
owners of War Bonds not only helped 
pay the costsofwar, but also contributed 


Timely 
Message 


Americans 


from 


The Secretary of the Treasury 


greatly to a stable, prosperous postwar 
nation. 

You, the individual American citizen, 
also helped by cooperation with ration- 
ing, price and wage controls, by exer- 
cising restraint in your buying and by 
accepting high wartime taxes. 


All those things relieved the pressure 


on prices, 
THE TASK AHEAD 


We now set our faces toward this future: 
a prosperous, stable postwar America 
—an America with jobs and an oppor- 
tunity for all. 


To achieve this we must steer a firm 
course between an inflationary price 
rise such as followed World War I and 
a deflation that might mean prolonged 
unemployment. Prices rose moresharply 
after the last war than they did during 
the conflict and paved the way for the 
depression that followed —a depression 





a Government message prepared by the War Advertising Council and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America 





which meant unemployment, business 
failures and farm foreclosures for many. 
Today you can help steer our course 
toward a prosperous America: 
—by buying all the Victory Bonds 
you can afford and by holding on to 
the War Bonds you now have 
—by cooperating with such price, 
rationing and other controls as may 
be necessary for a while longer 
—by continuing to exercise patience 
and good sense with high faith in our 
future. 
The challenge to America of switching 
from war to peace with a minimum of 
clashing gears is a big one. 
But it is a small one compared to the 
tasks this nation has accomplished since 
Sunday, December 7, 1941. 


Yo 


Secretary of the Treasury 


aT 
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How Do You Reckon 
I Felt? 


(Continued from page 25) 


ception and Lucy Ellen cut the wedding 
cake. Then the bridesmaids cut. I got the 
thimble and that made me sad because it 
means you are going to be an old maid. I 
took my serving and went in the front hall 
and sat on the stairs to eat it. (It was pale 
green ice cream, mint, just delish.) So who 
do you think came up the stairs to sit beside 
me? Major Dick! So I told him I was glad 
to have him and he said—guess what? He 
said, “I always make it a point to sit with 
the prettiest bridesmaid.” I guess I beamed 
and I told him I would still be looking hidius 
if it had not been for him, and the Venetian 
cream. I told him about it and what a lot 
it cost. Also about the saltcellars. He said 
much better to spend the money for the 
Venetian and be a credit to the family. (And 
truly, Janie, | looked okay, you could hardly 
tell I'd had it. ) 

So then I showed him the thimble and 
told him I was a bit worried because I had 
no wish to become an old maid. And he 
smiled at me, the way he smiles and said, 
“Don’t give it another thought. Just keep 
right on the way you've begun and in about 
live years from now, when you are as old as 
Lucy Ellen and I am rich and famous, you 
and I will get married if you say so!” 

That was something like a proposal, don't 
you think so? And it shows you what a dif- 
ference a long dress and slippers with high 
heels and a jar of Venetian cream can make 
in your life. Write soon. 

Your ever loving friend, 
Pat Downing 
Tue Enp 


Get Set for Adventure! 
(Continued from page 11) 


they will appoint a committee of responsible 
people who live in the neighborhood of the 
hostel, who will agree to keep an eye on it. 
You couldn’t start a hostel overnight, but 
even if it took some weeks it would certainly 
be worth it. Often some such group as a 
chamber of commerce, a Kiwanis Club, or a 
school will sponsor a hostel and help build 
bunks and get blankets, pots, pans, and other 
necessary equipment 

Ordinarily hostelers are supposed to travel 
about only on foot or by bicycle—but in win- 
ter these rules are off, although many hostel- 
ers do strap their skis to their bikes in regions 
where the roads have been cleared. Any- 
way, both because of the snow and because 
school doesn’t allow very long jaunts in win- 
ter, most hosteling this time of year consists 
of a visit to but one or two hostels, with 
plenty of time for skiing. skating or sledding 
and big parties with hot chocolate and such 
n the evenings. 

While the Knapsacks have some very gen- 
ral maps showing where the hostels are 

ated in different regions, you will also 
need a road map if you plan to do much 

king or biking. In any case the hosteling 

‘ple are emphatic that you had_ better 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Dividend: You’ve heard much about the controversy over syn- 
thetic versus natural rubber. Regardless of everything else, though, 
here’s one dividend from war-stimulated synthetic development. 
Soon you'll have powder puffs—made of synthetic rubber—that can 
be carried and used without compacts. 





Painless Drilling: You're not unique if the mere mention of a 
visit to the dentist scares you out of your wits. But you can buck up. 
It won't be long now before dental drilling is likely to be as painless 
as eating pie. A Texas dentist has devised a technique for cutting 
tooth enamel swiftly and without a quiver out of the patient. He 
uses a device which, instead of drilling, shoots a stream of air carry- 
ing an abrasive dust against the tooth. Another stream of air diverts 
the tooth debris into a container. There’s no pressure, no heat, al- 
most no sound—and it’s entirely without pain. Dentists all over the 
country are now investigating it. 





Inkmaker Pen: Neatest pen trick in‘a long while is a fountain es 

pen that you can keep filled any time, anywhere, with just plain 

water. It has a concentrated ink battery. You fill the pen with water 1 
and in a few seconds you're ready to write. Colors are khaki, white S 
and blue. The pen is leak-proof and guaranteed. 


Skirt Hanger: Ever have trouble about hanging up skirts? You 
don’t like to fold them on ordinary hangers, so you fiddle with 
safety pins or dream up all kinds of devices. No need now. A new 
gadget slips onto any ordinary wire hanger and is easily adjusted to 
the proper width. 10c a pair, you'll be able to get this skirt-smoother 
at notion counters very soon. 





Man Appeal: Next time you have that problem of what kind of 
gift to get for a man at very reasonable cost—perhaps your beau, 
brother, or dad—here’s a solution. if he’s a pipe smoker (and in- 
creasing numbers of men are these days). Give him a new and 
unique tobacco pouch. It’s shaped, wonder of wonders and at long 
last, for easy pipe filling. The pouch is filled through its wide end, 
but emptied from its narrow—which is just right in size to let the 
tobacco fall easily and naturally into the bowl of the pipe. 





Locket Loves: A neat new pin locket—sterling, with pearlized 

overlay and a fleur-de-lis safety catch—has two tiny frames in which 

you can pin your two favorite people. 

® 

Round Head: Why didn’t somebody think of this a long time ago? 
Is your head flat? No. But is your hairbrush flat? Yes. Now at last 
comes a brush that’s rounded to fit the head. And, too, it’s designed 
in such a way that it parts the hair. Wait till you see it—and you 
will soon at your favorite store. 





, Smoothie: If you’re given to fond visions of repainting your own 
X\ room, watch for a new and revolutionary kind of paint applier that 
will make the job a pleasure instead of a problem. You know the 
old problem: painting by the inexperienced with ordinary kinds of 
paintbrushes usually means dabs and smears, uneven film—ir short, 
an unprofessional and not too sightly finish. But now here’s the first 

SS roller type oil-paint applier. It makes the painting job entirely 
Ll mechanical because it rolls the paint on, making for perfect uni- 

formity of film. 


If you want to know more about any of the products described in this column—send your 
questions to ‘It's New’ Editor, The American Girl, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New 
York. No inquiries can be answered unless you enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 





by CLAIRE 


cast, you've probably noticed two 
least, in a 


- YOU'VE ever attended a radio broad- 

men, at glass-enclosed 
control room one, the engineer, a 
quiet chap minding his own business, and 
another man frantically waving his arms 
in a puzzling series of signals. If you 
were sitting in the first row you could 
have observed that one eye of the human 
windmill was beamed to the script, and 
the other, simultaneously, was glued to 
the clock. At the end of the broadcast he 
swept the side of his palm across his 
throat, quickly and _ significantly. This 
acrobatic lad is the hard-working, long- 
suffering director. 

He is not as un-co-ordinated as he looks 
in action. Waving arms are 
“throwing cues” to the various perform- 
ers at the mike. The eye on the clock is 
watchful of every passing second, and 
the eye on the script tells him whether or 
not the program is proceeding on sched- 
ule. Each fifteen or twenty seconds (de- 
pending upon the director) is indicated 
on the lines of the script, so that when 
twelve minutes and twenty-two seconds 
have passed, the director knows exactly 
what lines the actors should be reading. 
The “behead him” gesture pantomimes 
“off the air” to the cast. 


Those 


HE show is over. The studio audi- 

ence files out, and the folks at home 
listening in have been entertained for a 
specific length of time. People are always 
impressed by the fact that shows come 
on and go off on the dot. This is due to the 
director, who “paces” the show while it 
is on the air. If the actors are reading 
faster than they did at rehearsal, the di- 
rector signals by putting his hands _to- 
gether and slowly separating them in op- 
posite directions horizontally, indicating 
“stretch, we're picking the minutes up too 
quickly.” If the timing is reversed, and 
the actors are too slow, the director turns 
his hand in a wheel motion, telling them 
to “pick it up, the show is behind sched- 
ule.” 


















ANDERLEY 


In spite of the fact that all programs 
are timed to the second during dress re- 
hearsal, the unforeseen often happens to 
cause loss of precious seconds, and_ to 
give the director a headache or indiges- 
tion, depending upon his susceptibilities. 

Not long ago, Charles Harrell, pro- 
ducer of “Washington Story” and “Head 
line Edition,” was directing a special 
events show. Everything was going along 
smoothly. He had just thrown a cue to 
one of America’s most prominent Wash- 
ington officials, who had his script. in 
hand, ready to give a short speech. The 
official opened his mouth and dis- 
covered to his horror that he had forgot- 
ten to replace his teeth after a brushing. 
While the visiting celebrity ran to recover 
the missing molars, Charles sat there . . . 
gritting his teeth, wishing that he could 
get up and fade away. Nothing drastic 
happened, the announcer filled in, and 
when the Washington notable returned, 
the spot was ready for him. Time, how- 
ever, had been lost. It takes time to get 
your teeth back! In the control room Mr. 
Harrell kept giving the “pick it up” sig- 
nal. After the program was over, he kept 
on turning his hand—he 
that the program was safely off the air. 
He says that he felt like a combination 
of a locomotive and windmill. 

What goes on in the control room, 
however, is only one phase of a director's 
job. Auditions are also a part of his work. 
More often than not, auditions do not 
vield any great new talent, but the di- 
rectors are constantly on the lookout for 
new voices to cast in their shows, and 
auditions are a source. 


couldn't believe 


Beye baie is one of the difficult phases 
of directing. An unwisely chosen ac- 
tor can result in a bad show, and no di- 
rector is looking for bad shows. Before 
casting, the director has to read the script 
carefully, “hear” it as he is reading, and 
decide which actors would best suit the 
roles. He has only about five thousand 
to choose from. 





(Address any questions you'd like to have answered on how radio functions behind the scenes to Radio Editor, THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York. No questions can be answered unless a stamped, self-addressed envelope is enclosed.) 





This done, he turns to the indicated 
sound effects, and orders them from the 
sound effects department. You might 
think that a door closing would have only 
one sound—a door closing. But the par- 
ticular sound of the door for the script in 
question is chosen after much delibera- 
tion by the director. If a man walks from 
the room angrily, slamming the door after 
him, it requires a different sound than 
that made by a person timidly closing a 
door with the hope that it won't be heard. 
Hi Brown, the director of “Inner Sanc 
tum,” weeks looking for that 
squeaking door. 

After completing his choice of sound 
effects and musical effects, the directo 
gives the script a flexible timing, seeking 
spots for cutting or padding as the situa 
tion requires. 


spent 


TEXT on his schedule is the rehearsal 
LN He runs the cast through a quick 
reading, to determine the voice contrasts 
and the characterizations. It is a rule of 
radio that the director is unquestioned 
boss in the studio and in the control room 
What he says goes, and there are no dis 
senting voices. If the director and actor 
disagree over the interpretation of a line 
they will discuss it, but the director has 
the final vote. The script is rehearsed as 
many times as the director thinks neces- 
sary. After the bare reading of the lines, 
mikes are set up, the music is incorpo- 
rated, cues for sound are worked out to 
the letter, the script is timed to the sec- 
ond by means of a stop watch, and after 
a checkup dress rehearsal, the program 
is ready for air time. If the script was too 
long, the director has cut; if it was too 
short, he has padded. 

By this time everyone in the show has 
sent up a prayer for no “fluffs” (stum- 
bling or misreading). The director hopes 
that nothing unrehearsed will happen, 
and he sweats until he is sure of it. 

Marx Loeb, the director of “Report To 
The Nation” over CBS, acutely remem 
bers the moment he raised his hand as a 
cue to the sound effects man, expecting a 
naval bombardment. What he got was 
the cavalry the beating hoofs of 
horses. His face still turns red at the 
thought of it. 

Musical shows have their own par- 
ticular idiosyncrasies. Lee Strahorn, the 
fighting Irish director of the popular “Hit 
Parade” and supervisor of “Highways of 
Melody” with Paul Lavalle, has had to 
live through Frank Sinatra, Lawrence 
Tibbett, and Dick Todd. It’s Lee’s job to 
keep the show smooth, fast-moving, and 
musically well-balanced: In radio a twen- 
tv-piece band can sound like five or fifty 
pieces, in harmony or out, depending 
upon the placement of the mikes, and 
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their control from the engineer’s panel. All 
of this comes under the director’s jurisdic- 


radio station.” While there, she became 
friendly with a young singer, and decided to 











radio job. She finally landed one . . 


. sharp- 


































— ; ae ly ening pencils, and doing stenography in the 
“a tion. Lee Strahorn believes that a show is make” her. She managed to talk the sta- radio department of an advertising agency. 
the mly as good as the engineer. In spite of the _ tion officials into putting her protégé on the — By proving herself conscientious, and through 
ght fact that the engineer gets most of his orders air, with herself as script writer, though she sheer perseverance against all obstacles, she 
nly from the director, unless he has a keenly sen- had never written a radio program. convinced her employers that she could write 
yar- sitive ear, the director’s wishes will mean noth- After two years of success, she decided she — copy and commercials. 
t in ing. Frank Protzman, affectionately known was ready for New York. New York didn’t Her proficiency led her to a job as assistant 
pra- as Protzy, is the engineer on the “Hit Parade.” director. Still, no smooth sailing for Dodie. 
wel When working on this program, Strahorn ——_____— = She had to convince each individual sponsor 
ftes follows y< er sg ge — : the ‘ of her — <= mg wt against : 
songs in front of him. e is a trained mu- woman assistant. ren she hnally steppec 
han igen. having even taught music for two Happy Birthday into the shoes of a full-fledged p lltoge a 
ga years before he ever thought of radio. He to the girl who receives a thirteen-station program, she had her chance. 
ard, is also a confirmed bachelor, and a very PS) A After five months of Dodie Yates’ direction, 
inc superstitious man. If you knock wood (it subscription to her favorite the show went full network, building up a 
hat must be three times) and say “bread and magazine for teen-agers large audience. Today, “When A Girl Mar- 
butter” at the proper times, he might get you ries,” directed by Dodie Yates, is the highest 
and an autograph from Frankie. ASK for this twelve-time birthday gift ranking daytime show (according to the 
stor for your own birthday and GIVE it to Hooper and Crossley ratings) and has been 
feos IRECTING as a profession is a closed your best friend. A gift announcement for the past three years. 
ae shop, generally speaking, for women. card accompanies each birthday sub- Dodie is known as a tough director, and 
- Radio executives feel, however unjustifiably, scription. Send $2.00 for one year, she is. She is discriminating . . . knows ex- 
that women are too excitable, and require = 4 2 yours, with name end ad- actly what she wants, how to get it, and is 
too much protection from life’s hardships to ey eae eeeey still willing to work like a slave to achieve 
‘sal make good directors. Despite all obstacles, Circulation Department her ideals. She turns every line of a script 
tick however, two of radio’s best directors are THE AMERICAN GIRL into dramatic perfection. Her main ambition 
asts women, Theodora (Dodie) Yates, and Nila 155 E. 44th St., New York 17. N.Y. is to set out to conquer, once again, another 
2 of Mack. very tough field for women . . . theater direc- 
ned Dodie Yates, a top-ranking director today, * tion. Watch for her, she'll make it! 
om (“When a Girl Marries,” “Rosemary,” “Wom- The other big-time woman director is Nila 
dis- an of Courage,” “Young Dr. Malone,” “Myrt — think so. New York wasn’t interested in her | Mack, writer, producer, and director of “Let's 
sine and Marge,” etc.) came up the hard way. She Canadian adventures in radio. Dodie there- Pretend.” Nila once won 208 ‘cakes in a 
ais was one of seven children and was born in fore went to work for twelve dollars a week cakewalking contest, and ate most of them! 
New Liskeard, Ontario, Canada. She was a_ for a jeweler whose particular interest was She modestly says that her career as a di- 
has precocious child, and at the ripe age of six- pearls. She learned all about cultured pearls, — rector is the result of a lucky break. She 
1 as teen was sharpening pencils at a Canadian and meanwhile kept scouting around for a (Continued on page 33) 
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b to or refreshment on ice is fun, too 
- It’s never too icy and cold for young folks to be warm and friendly. And the etal 
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Speaking of 


MOVIES 


by PRISCILLA A. SLABE 


Girl With A Voice . “They must like 
my singing’—is the way Jane Powell ex- 
plains her quick rise to fame as a radio and 
movie star. Fifteen years old, and a sopho- 
more in the studio high school, Jane is busy 
on her new picture, “Holiday in Mexico.” 
now th production, in which she shares a 
romance with Roddy McDowall. Jane started 
singing on a children’s radio program when 
though she didn’t have a 


singing lesson until she was eleven. 


she was eight 


It was Jane’s singing teacher who urged 
her to practice at least three hours a day, 
and who arranged for her to have an audi- 
tion at a radio station in her home town of 
Portland, Oregon 
program as a result of the audition, and 
within a vear was well on her way as a 


Jane was given her own 


radio entertainer. 

An ardent movie fan, Jane’s chief ambi- 
tion when she went to Los Angeles for a 
vacation the following summer was to get as 


DAY possible. 


movie star autographs as 





Above and Below: Scenes from Di- 
ana Lynn’s new picture. “Our Hearts 
Were Growing Up.” a sequel to “Our 
Hearts Were Young and Gay.” Diana 
plays the author, Emily Kimbrough 
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While she was there, her 
parents arranged for an 
audition on the “Holly- 
wood Showcase” broad- 
cast. She sang one song, 
and the studio audience 
stamped, applauded, and 
Talent 
scouts immediately came 
forward with attractive 
offers and a week later 


she Was given a screen 


velled tor more. 


test, and signed to a long- 
term contract. Instead of 
merely Holly wood celebrities. Jane 
bec ume one overnight Pe rhaps you saw her 
in “Song of the Open Road,” with W. ¢ 
Fields, Edgar Bergen, and Charlie Me ‘arthy. 
One ot her proudest POssessions Is her col- 


seemng 


lection of more than five thousand records. 
There isn’t a Lily Pons or Lauritz Melchior 
recording that she doesn’t have, and in her 


opinion, these two are tops. 


Girl With A Piano ... Five and six hours 
of piano practice a day is what gave screen 
star Diana Lynn the “break” that has landed 
her in a spot many another eighteen-year- 
old girl might envy 
her and a ninth coming up. 

With an outstanding plano teacher for a 
mother. Diana was born in Los Angeles, 
California, into a home with two grand 
pianos for the lessons and recitals her mother 
It was natural that Diana should begin 
playing betore she could read or write 

Diana was 11 when the Los Angeles 
Junior Symphony was organized, and she 


eight pictures behind 


gave 


became pianist with this orchestra which at- 
tracted attention throughout California. The 
next vear she had the thrill of her life when 
Leop Id Stokowski visited the 
a member of the orchestra, played 


group and 
she ats 
for the famous conductor 

When Diana was thirteen, one of — the 
studios held auditions for noted child) mu- 
sicians for the “There’s Magic in 
Music.” Four without any 
word from the studio, and Diana just about 
Then the 
studio called her and said she would have a 
chance to play in the picture if she could 
learn the Grieg Concerto. When her mother 
heard this she thought it was too difficult an 
a girl, but Diana 
went to work and within a week she not 
only perfected her playing of the concerto, 
but she knew it by heart. Her playing of 


picture 


weeks passed 


gave up hope of the movie rol 


assignment for so voung 





Fifteen-year-old Jane Powell, who became 


a Hollywood celebrity almost overnight 


the Grieg composition was so brilliant that 
not only was she given the part of girl pi- 
anist with the orchestra, but the studio built 
up her speaking part. Before the picture was 
released she signed a long-term contract 
In the spring of 1941, Diana and Susanna 
Foster, the juvenile singing star in the cast 
of “There's Magic In Music,” 
tion-wide tour in advance of the picture 
Diana fell in love with the colonial man- 
sions of the South. and. returning home to 
find her family 
house, Diana persuaded them to build it in 
colonial stvle. An only child. she has half of 
the upstairs—a suite of 
room, bath, and study where there is a small, 
white upright piano on which she practices 


went on a na- 


deep in plans for a new 


bedr Om, dressing 


OLLOWING her debut in “There's Mag- 
FK* in Music,” 
careful) grooming for future roles At the 
same time, Diana became a pupil at the stu 
dio school where she’s preparing for college 
Topping the 
which she has plaved—“There’s Magic in 
Music.” “The Major and the Minor,” Henry 
Aldrich Gets Glamour,” “The Miracle of 
Morgan’s Creek.” “And. the Angels Sing. 
and “Our Hearts Were Young and Gay 
comes her new one, “Our Hearts Were Grow- 
ing Up,” in which she plays the part of 
Emily Kimbrough, with Gail Russell as Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner—the picture made from 
Miss Kimbrough’s book of the same name 


came nearly two years of 


imposing list of pictures 





me 
ght 


hat 


p!- 
uilt 
Vis 





(Continued from page 31) 


was working at a radio station, and was 
asked to think of an idea for a children’s 
program. The result was “Let’s Pretend,” 
a program which has received practically 
every award that radio has to give, such as 
the Peabody, Billboard, Radio Daily, Motion 
Picture Daily, and a host of others. 

“Let’s Pretend” celebrated its fifteenth an- 
niversary on August 18, 1945. Nila Mack 
has been with it since its inception. Her 
career has fostered many protégés. Skippy 
Homeier, the Mauch Twins, Patricia Ryan, 
Billy Halop, who is one of the Dead End 
Kids, and Eddie Ryan, who won acclaim for 
his performance as the youngest of the “Five 
Sullivans,” have all been “Pretenders.” 

Nila Mack is a chubby, lovable woman, 
who knows what children like and loves to 
please them. One of the most touching mo- 
ments in her life was inspired by a very 
young listener to “Let’s Pretend.” Nila was 
opening one of her hundreds of letters, and 
a fifty-cent piece fell out. She was sur- 
prised, and as she read the letter, she began 
to cry. Lois Irene Kingman, aged six, was 
sending a half dollar to help keep the pro- 
gram going, in case there was any financial 
trouble, because she wouldn’t be able to bear 
it if she couldn’t hear “Let’s Pretend” any 
more. Nila thought that the child probably 
had saved all of her ice-cream money to 
send the contribution, and she answered the 
letter (she answers every one) and told Lois 
that her loan wasn’t needed just now, but 
that if it ever should be needed, she would 
certainly let her know! Nila Mack keeps 
that letter in her desk, with a half dollar at- 
tached with adhesive tape. 

THe Enp 


Get Set for Adventure! 
(Continued from page 29) 


stick to the back roads rather than the high~- 
ways. It’s safer and more fun because every- 
thing moves more slowly. 

Hosteling is a sociable business. You are 
constantly meeting new people because, of 
course, often other groups traveling in dif- 
ferent directions may be stopping at the 
same hostel the same night. And then there 
are the local boys and girls who often drop 
around to the hostel for an evening when 
there is a crowd in town. In a way, the peo- 
ple in the country communities where they 
are located feel that the hostels belong to 
them. And they do, because in many cases 
they themselves built and equipped them. 

Sometimes the boys in the local high 
school build the bunks, tables, and benches 
in the school shop, while the girls make cur- 
tains and their families contribute blankets 
and pots and pans. Also, in some cases they 
have built outdoor fireplaces. 

So if you are trying to think of something 
new and exciting to do week ends this win- 
ter, write to Northfield and find out all 
about Youth Hostels. Then organize your- 
self a party—perhaps with a teacher or Scout 
leader to help in the planning—and you'll 
be all set for adventure. 

Tue Enp 
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eee STAR PICTURES 


(ALL IN COLORS) 

54 22x3" Cowboy & 

Cowgirl Stars 

5x7” Movie Stars 

BOTH FOR 60c 
Two splendid assortments of popular 
stars. This offer good any time, 
SCREEN ART PICTURES, Dept. K-3 
1633 Milwaukee, Chicago 47, Ill. 
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« « Write for catalog 1-45 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren a CHICAGO 7 





The Real Thing for mounting Snapshots. Cards. Stamps 
erc. No paste needed 


Pocket Gummed bastde for 
holding prints tight or loose. Neat, Quick and 
Artistic too. Soll at phovo supply end ulbum 
counters or send 10c today for pha. of 100 
and Free Samples to See and Try them 


Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., 
Dept. A64, 4717 N. Clark Chicego40 Ill. 














BARGAIN CATALOG 


25,000 books of all pub- of B 0 0 KS 


lishers listed in our 5lst 
Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
—latest ‘best sellers."’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientific, etc. Supplying schools, colleges libraries 
and thousands of individual Se. Send postcard 
today for our new 1946 cata’ ‘fo ins in Books 

THE BOOK SUPPLY OMPANY, Dept. 2i2 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Illinois 





Girl Seouts of Fort Lauderdale, Florida, on board a fireboat of the U. 


couting and Guiding is pretty 
much the same all around the 
world, as Miss Esther McAfee of 
Rennerdale, Pennsylvania, would _ tell 
you. Director of the Franklin-Oil City 
Girl Scout camps for ten years, she is 
now supervising a large, well-equipped 
craft shop in a U.S. Army hospital in 
Calcutta, India, for the Red Cross. Re- 
cently a group of Indian Guides and their 
leader, Mrs. Walter Griffiths of the Lee 
Memorial Methodist Mission in Calcutta, 
visited the Red Cross Hobby Shop. Miss 
McAfee showed the saree-gowned Girl 
Guides the types of craft materials used 
by the Americans. The Indians were 
particularly interested in the salvaged 
plane parts, such as plexiglass turrets, 
which were being carved into rings, pend- 
ants, and other jewelry by convalescent 
servicemen. Mrs. Griffiths explained that 
the Indian Girl Guides Association is very 
similar to the American Girl Scouts. Of 
the 500 girls in her mission school, 340 
are members of the Girl Guides. Included 
are Hindus, Moslems, Buddhists, Jains, 
and Christians. The larger council in- 
cludes Chinese and Jewish groups. The 
junior group, which is like our Brownies, 
wear little blue skirts and sailor blouses 
and are called “Blue-Birds.” The older 
girls, from 11 to 15, wear dark blue 
sarees with dark blue and white borders, 
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Headline News 
in Girl Scouting 








Official Coast Guard photograph 


S. Coast Guard 


and the shoulder fold is pinned with a 
red-and-gold Girl Guide pin (see picture 


at the right on the opposite page). 


® When the Girl Scouts of Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida, do something, they do it 
well. In connection with their annual 
fire prevention activities, Girl Scouts were 
taken out on various types of fireboats 
operated by the U.S. Coast Guard at 
Port Everglades, the deepest harbor be- 
tween Norfolk and New Orl-ans. While 
on board, the commander of the Coast 
Guard base at Port Everglades lectured 
on the various types of hoses, nozzles, 
and fire prevention methods used on the 
fireboats. The demonstration was made 
for both Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. 


* Latest reports from Camp Wendy, the 
Girl Scout camp in Ulster County, New 
York, that has been operated for Farm 
Aides for the past three years, say that 
though the weather was not too kind to 
the crops in that part of the country, the 
camp has had a full registration, and crop 
gathering was successfully carried out. 
The Farm Aides had to go a hitle far- 
ther from the camp for their work this 
year, but on the whole they made more 
money than in previous years. At Wendy, 
it was not unusual for a local farmer to 
give a party for the girls when his crop 
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had been harvested, and many of the 
farmers invited individual girls to Sunday 
dinner with their families. In any case, 
they had a whale of a good time at 
Wendy, which is proved by the fact that 
eight Girl Scouts were there for their third 
year, serving as Program Aides in the 
trading post and on the water front. Nine- 
teen of them were there for two summers. 


° Wing Scout flight “Electroletta” of 
Sharon, Pennsylvania, named for the 
plane “Electra” in which Amelia Earhart 
made her last flight, have been familiar- 
izing themselves with the workings of an 
airport during recent months. They spent 
three afternoons a week at the Vienna 
airport, where several of the girls were 
placed in the air-lines offices to learn the 
importance of radio code, how to direct 
travelers, compute rates, handle baggage, 
and landing and clearance routines. 
Weather and weather maps were studied, 
and the collection of data for Govern- 
ment weather forecasts. Greatest thrill 
they had was visiting the control tower, 
where they learned how messages are 
received from aircraft, and how to land 
planes and give take-off signals. Troop 
plans are now under way for the construc- 
tion of model planes, visits to the Buhl 
planetarium, and the study of meteorol- 
ogy. They will be taught the Government 
rules for ownership and use of a plane 
by a member of the Civilian Air Patrol. 


® Curious about a type of Indian bread 
mentioned in a talk given by the Epis- 
copal Bishop of South Dakota, Girl Scout 
troop 21 of Sioux Falls started a search 
for the recipe. This search led them into 
a year’s project on the study of the life 
and culture of the Indians of South Da- 
kota. Indian crafts, music, ceremonial 
dances, and cooking were studied—espe- 
cially cooking. They found so many other 
recipes that Indian dishes became an 


Weaving at Camp Woodhaven, Nashville, Tennessee, one of nine 
Girl Scout camps chosen as testing grounds for an art project 





Paul Parker 


One of the Farm Aides who has worked at 
Camp Wendy for three summers running 


exciting part of their hikes and parties. 


Tired of your hike or party menu? Here’s 
an idea for you. 


© If you are one of the Girl Scouts who 
earned a window sticker guaranteeing 
that your home is a safe home, you are 
to be congratulated on sharing in a job 
well done. In co-operation with the Na- 
tional Safety Council, the Girl Scouts 
have completed a home safety campaign 
to fight the mounting toll of home ac- 
cidents. Girl Scouts participating checked 
their homes for such dangers as cluttered 
stairs, fire hazards, etc., and, with the co- 
operation of their mothers, eliminated 
such hazards. Latest figures show that 
25,000 stickers were earned by Girl 
Scouts in 105 communities in 33 States. 
Many communities became so interested 
that they are continuing the campaign. 


* Here’s a fine exainple of not letting 
troop activities drop to zero during the 
summer months. Troop number 11 of 
Butler, Pennsylvania, took garden flowers 
to the Deshon Army Hospital near Butler 
all summer—a_ project that was worth- 
while and took hard work too. 


® Reports coming in from the 9 Girl 
Scout camps chosen for special art proj- 
ects prove that the three arts selected— 
painting, weaving, and pottery making 
were unusually popular and successful. 
Camp Ann Bailey in Charleston, West 
Virginia, one of the camps chosen for a 
weaving project, reports that 49 campers 
were taught to weave, and 41 weaving 
badges were earned. Instruction was 
given in the complete weaving process 
stringing a loom, beaming a warp, and 
allied activities such as dyeing wools from 
native plants, and the construction of 
simple looms. Every girl who partici- 
pated finished a piece of weaving. 

In York, Pennsylvania, the girls in 
camp turned out some excellent pottery, 
using their own designs. The local pot- 
tery works in York co-operated in the 
project and became so interested in the 
designs that they offered to buy them. 


® As you probably know, a red feather 
is the official symbol of the Community 
and War Chest campaigns. Girl Scouts 
of Seattle, Washington, have volunteered 
to take over the job of packing some 
300,000 feathers, each about 4 inches 
long, into packs of 20 each for the work 
kits used in solicitations for the local 
campaign. Quite a number of feathers 
for their caps, we'd say. 


Each month, ‘All Over the Map” will bring you 
news of outstanding things being done by Girl 
Scouts. If your troop has any exciting plans 
afoot, or has recently undertaken any especially 
interesting project, write and tell us all the de- 
tails (send photographs if you have them) so 
thot we can pass the news on in these columns. 


Indian Girl Guides visiting an American Red Cross hobby shop 
for convalescent soldiers at an Army hospital in Calcutta, India 
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OVERSEAS wi 


a 


Health inspection—just one of the jobs 


done by the G.L.S. in European countries 


ALLING G.I.S. Calling G.1.S.” It 
C was an Army field telephone noti- 

fying the young women newly ar- 
rived in a Greek mountain village that 
they were needed. It may have been to 
drive a truck up a steep winding road to 
collect some prisoners of war. It may 
have been to look after some refugees 
who had been wandering for weeks bare- 
foot without food or shelter, or any one of 
a dozen emergencies that they could be 
trusted to handle capably and calmly. 
For the cryptic letters stood for Guide 
International Service, and these girls were 
part of the very first British Guide team 


Feeding groups of homeless and displaced 


persons under very primitive conditions 





to be sent overseas for relief work. 

rhe entire project started in 1942. 
when the British Girl Guides, who knew 
from personal experience what it was 
like to be bombed and blitzed, became 
eager to relieve the even greater suffering 
that war had brought to continental Eu- 
rope. Thcy knew they were too young to 
go abroad themselves, but not too young 
to make it possible tor others to go. And 
so they tended babies, logs. 
weeded gardens, cleaned They 
walked to school to save bus fare, did 
without movies. The resulting sums, large 
and small, poured into Girl Guide Head- 
quarters in London where they became 
part of the Guide International Service 
Fund, comparable in many ways to the 
Juliette Low World Friendship Fund of 


sawed 
cars. 





th the 6.I1.S. 








by 
MARGARET 
ANN 
DYSART 


American Girl Scouts. By April, 1945, 
the sum of £102,000 ($411,060) had 
been raised—topping by £ 2,000 the goal 
that had originally been set. 

Meanwhile a special committee set to 
work to train the teams of older Guides 
and Guiders (leaders) whom this fund 
would help to maintain abroad. Volun- 
teers came from all parts of Britain and 
the Empire, and there is still room for 
more. 

To become a member of the Guide In- 
ternational Service, a girl must be at least 
twenty-one. She must have perfect health 
and be free from family obligations, for 
she receives no salary, only help with ex- 
penses and ten shillings a week pocket 
(about $2.50). In addition she 
takes extremely rigorous training, most 
of which, during the war, had to be 
crammed into week ends because so many 
volunteers and trainers were carrying full- 
time war jobs. Once she emerges suc- 
cessfully—and not all do—the G.I.S. vol- 
unteer is trained to do almost any- 


money 


Rigorous physical training like this fit- 
ted G.L.S.ers for the work they had to do 
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Snappy. isn't it? 


What a wonderful day . . . and what a perfectly 

good-looking Windbreaker you're wearing! Silky-smooth 

poplin in a tempting shade of blue-green . . . waist nipped in at the 
sides by buckled tabs for that nice flat look in back. Zipped up, 

of course, and Zelan treated to defy drizzles. It’s definitely 

super for campus or country, for sunny day or showery. Sizes 12 to 20. 
8-275... $4.25 


See it at your Official Girl Scout Equipment Agency, or order from 


GIRL SCOUTS ~— National Equipment Service 


155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 1307 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 














CROSSROADS 


FOR PENELOPE 
hy 
Mary Wolfe Thompson 


Penelope's story is one all girls 


will take to their hearts. There 
are gay times in it and there 


is also Penny's serious and 
adult attitude toward — her 
work in an animal hospital 


Dogs for Defense. 
Ages 12-16. $2.00 


FAIR IS THE MORNING 
bs 
Loula Grace Erdman 
Young 


Thurman 


and for 


Connie 


chal- 


attractive 
accepts the 


lenge of a rural teaching job 
and finds much fun and ex- 
citement as well. Ages 12-16. 

S2.00 


At all 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 


bookstores 
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cance IDENTIFY WITH 


_CASH’S NAMES 
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at sch ind in thousands of home Ask ft 
“ eee hee at 


55 Chestnut St.. South Norwalk, 
A Conn., or 6200 So. Gramercy PI., 
Los Angeles 44, Cal 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES OF 
OFFENDING — 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 
THIS BETTER WAY 


Why endure strong-smell- 
ng soaps when a daily 
bath h € S 

ith with Cuticura Soap 


leaves 





1 fast i" 








' 
' em 
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ASIDES 


THREE DOZEN $1.50 
SIX DOZEN $2.00 


NINE DOZEN $2.50 
TWELVE DOZEN $3.00 










you feeling 








thing, from helping to feed five thousand 
people to teaching a small child a new game. 
She can sleep anywhere in all weathers—on 
the ground, under an overhanging rock, 


ina 
barn or stable. She has a soldier's ability to 
walk long distances carrying heavy loads. 


a shoe. She 
and understand- 


She can mend a roof o1 repair 
has learned patience, tact, 
ing; and she is prepared to offer the genuine 
friendship most appreciated of all. 

That first Guide mentioned earlier, 
consisted of eight Guiders and two Boy 
Scout leaders, and belonged to the very first 

relief workers allowed to enter 
There Was much for them to do. 
They drove trucks about the countryside dis- 
tributing salt fish and other foodstuffs. They 
Distributing cloth- 


team, 


group of 
Greece. 


ran hostels for evacuées. 


ing to the various villages, they found, re- 
quired diplomacy as well as supplies. When 
garments were given out individually, mis- 


fits became a personal affair, and as one put 


it, “once changing began, there was no end 
to it.” So they hit on a system of making up 
family bundles in advance, based On as ac- 
curate a list of the population as they could 
secure. This extra care and forethought paid 


dividends. “We got 
them,” the 
none ot 


a man to explain to 
volunteer relates, “that we knew 
them and favored no one We 


couldn't measure the whole village and had 


therefore done the best we could and they 
must do their changing for themselves. Then 
the bundles were handed out to the heads 


was much 
of the gar- 


of families and soon there 
laughter and merriment 
ments appeared in use.” 


as SOM 


One member of the team found herself 
the only trained nurse in a hospital without 
soap oO! towels and with very teow dishes. 


When that situation was well in hand. she 
asked to make 
of a large 
of the 


was i general medical survey 
With a member 


as companion, shi 


mountain area 


Greek Red Cross 


found out what was most urgently needed 
in each village. immunized the inhabitants 
against typhoid, and gave what treatment 
she could. At first the two traveled in a 


snowfall 

Phree 
apiece tor 
equipment. 


three ton truck, but soon a heavy 
made the 
mules 


the travelers and one to. carry 


impassable 
then provided—one 


steep roads 


were 


volunteers went. thes 


fy VERY WHERE the 
“ were met with eager hospitality No 


matter how scarce the food might be. the 
village headmen alwavs insisted on enter- 
taining the m The WO ot the Greek Guides 
at meeting friends from across the sea knew 
no bounds. Shortly after their arrival. two 
of the volunteers heard a crv of recognition 
as they entered a canteen. The girl behind 


had 


badge on ia 


the counter was a Greek Guide, and she 
spied the gold World Trefoil 
blue background that all G.LS 
wear on their khaki uniforms. 
start again!” she 
them off to meet the leader of her troop 
The second team to go abroad was a com- 
plete fifty-bed manned by 
twenty-eight volunteers under the able lead- 
ership of Dr. Meredith Ross from Australia 
“How soon can you get your hospital 
started?” Dr. Ross was asked as she arrived 
in The Netherlands. “Will forty-eight hours 
do?” she inquired in her turn. She was told 
that this would do perfectly, if it were 
sible to establish a hospital in that time. 


volunteers 
“Now we can 


CXC laimed, as she hurried 


mobile hospital, 


pos- 
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Forty-eight hours later the hospital had 
been set up in a school. The team had had 
to clear out heavy desks and furniture and 
turn the classrooms into wards. All the 
equipment had been unloaded, stoves set up, 
fuel secured, plumbing installed or repaired. 
Then the staff put on nurses’ uniforms and 
got out the books, charts, and records. 

The hospital is still operating—its capacity 
increased to eighty-four patients, most of 
whom are suffering from typhoid fever, and 
none of whom can speak English. Fortunate- 
ly a number of Dutch Guiders have joined 
the staff as interpreters, and nurses, 

Two other teams are now at work in The 
Netherlands, both to the relief of 
Rotterdam. One team takes hot meals twice 
a day to an area that had been completely 
destroyed by bombing and now houses 3,000 
people in temporary bungalows, amid ap- 
palling poverty and misery. 

The other has set up headquarters in a 
tormer concentration camp. They moved in 
after the German retreat, and they 
could hear snipers at night and did not dare 
step a yard off the road for fear of 
or enter a wrecked house in case it might 
be a booby trap. Hungry and tired as they 
after long hours of work, they did not 
their around the windows 
of their hall pressed starving children clam- 
oring for food. Yet their natural impulse to 
give away their personal rations had to be 
resisted, for if their own strength gave out 
they would need help themselves instead of 
continuing to give it. 

But something 
the concentration camp. 
er (Mariner) Guider 


cooks, 


assigned 


soon 


mines, 


were 


enjoy meals, for 


slowly coming to 
A voung Sea Rang- 
writes: “I 


new 1S 


am typing 


this on a mess table outside the cook house. 
Just behind me is the watch tower, 
trained on the enclosure. Each side of the 


are camp blocks, the living quar- 
ters of the prisoners. They are indescribably 
filthy and the conditions inside are appalling. 
They are being cleaned by the Guides and 
the Scouts. A piano is being played in one 
block, a strange sound in a concentration 
A few of the still here, 
gaunt living skeletons limping painfully along 
on spade handles for crutches. They 
terrible stories to tell, but they are un- 
daunted 

“There 


gates are 


enclosure 


camp prisoners are 


hay e 


are gaps in the wire now, and the 
open. The enclosure is full of 
Dutch Scouts and Guides, including the 
G.LS., and the faces of the prisoners wait- 
ing to go home are bright and cheerful 

“This was a sad place. Hundreds 
here. But now the barbed wire 
full of children scrubbing filthy tables 
and young voices laugh where prisoners did 
not laugh.” 

And so the work goes on. The 
volunteers for the G.I.S 
six hundred, enough to 
these first 
others to help them 
them India, Australia, 
ing their own 
organization has sent 
carefully trained workers — to 
UNRRA. It is hard work, but infinitely re- 
warding, for in addition to sharing material 
possessions, the teams have the priceless op- 
portunity of building bridges of friendship 
between nations. 

THe ENpb 


died 
encloses a 


space 


number of 
has already reached 
provide replace- 
teams and to 
Other countries, among 
and Canada, are form- 
Our own Girl Scout 
overseas a group of 
with 


ments for send 


teams 


serve 
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Answers to Quiz on Pages 26, 27 


1—B. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Characteristic of the charming old city with 
its Spanish and French heritage are these 
lacelike galleries—balconies to you—and 
latticed window blinds. 


2—C. TAOS, N. M. 


Apartments with a difference, these ter- 
raced buildings house many families of 
Hopi Indians. Two stories high for the 
most part, a few skyscrapers have four 
stories. There are no windows, and tenants 
of the upper floors enter their homes by 
ladders through trap doors in the roof. 


3—B. FAIRFAX COUNTY, VA. 


Were you caught on this one? Or did you 
recognize the home of the father of your 
country in this rear view? With its pillared 
portico across the front, Mount Vernon was 
built on the bank of the Potomac by Law- 
rence Washington in 1743 and named by 
him for his commanding officer, Admiral 
Vernon of the British Navy. George Wash- 
ington inherited the plantation in 1761, 
lived here until his death in 1799, and 
is buried in a tomb near the house. 


Glory in the Dark 


couldn’t believe that Mrs. Gilford had come 
with an ulterior motive. 

Dorie looked at her. “It really doesn’t 
matter what you believe,” she said coldly. 
“Everybody else instinctively knows the sit- 
uation. When you’ve lived in Glenville as 
long as we have— 

The next day, Wednesday, the “Herald” 
came out. Sally rushed into USO waving a 
copy excitedly, crying, “Read this!” Under 
the gossip column, Along Main Street, was 
this, 


Juniors TAKE ADVANTAGE OF Free Rent: 


In preparation for the bake sale to be held 
Saturday, the junior class of Glenville High 
has permission to use the now-closed USO 
Center as headquarters. Passers-by, how- 
ever, have heard the sound of ping-pong and 
billiard balls, and tunes from a juke box. It 
is reported by one who knows that boys can 
be as interested as girls in a bake sale—par- 
ticularly in the dancing. ’ 


Indignation ran high. 

“What'd I tell you?” Dorie declared. 
“Mrs. Gilford’s out for our very skins!” 

But Ann reread the paragraph. Could it, 
on the other hand, be calling attention to 
the fact that teen-agers were using the 
Center, that they definitely needed it? 

“What about it’s being just a piece of 
gossip? Something supposed to be funny?” 
she asked aloud. 

But Dorie said, “Remember that choice 
hit the ‘Herald’ ran about soda shops? That 
was thought to be funny at first, too! But 
what was it, actually? Simply a forerunner 
of her campaign against our hangouts!” 

Although rumors were still afloat about 
the revival of interest in the Community 
Center, nobody except Ann paid any atten- 
tion. But miracle of miracles! Thursday 


4—B. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Spanning the Chicago River, the Dearborn, 
Clark, LaSalle, and Wells Street bridges 
show why Chicago is known as the city 
“with a bridge to every street.” The Pure 
Oil Building shoots up into the sky at Dear- 
born Street and in the distance, the huge 
mass of the world’s biggest office build- 
ing, the Merchandise Mart, overlooks Wells 
Street. 


5—C. SAN FRANCISCO BAY, CAL. 


The shimmering waters of the bay stretch 


4200 feet from shore to shore. In 1937 
this long distance was spanned by the 
sweeping arc of Golden Gate Bridge which 
links the city of San Francisco to the com- 
munities on the Redwood highway. 


6—B. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Haven for honeymooners, these falls are 
the most famous in the world, though they 
are not by any means the highest. The 
Niagara River, flowing from Lake Erie to 
Lake Ontario, forms two falls—the American 
and the Canadian—around Goat Island, 
near Buffalo. 





(Continued from page 13) 


morning Dorie arrived at school with, “You 
know what? The USO committee had 
meeting last night! And my father says Mrs. 
Gilford, who isn’t even a member, was there 
with a new racket! Only it wasn’t anything 
anti! It’s for! For us!” 

Gwen, whose mother was also on the 
committee, interrupted excitedly. “She’s 
campaigning for the Center, but with a new 
slant—a teen-age canteen in connection with 
it!” 

“No!” exclaimed Sally, plainly amazed. 

“Can you beat that!” 

“She said it would put the town on the 
map!” Dorie said. 

“My very words!” thought Ann. The old 
floating-off sensation came over her again, 
the feeling she had often had before when 
things were particularly on the up and up. 

I did do right in going to her!” 

Had she presented her idea directly to the 
juniors, they would have said it was fan- 
tastic, ridiculous. But caming from Mrs. 
Gilford, it had a practical slant. 

Crimp Jones chimed in, “Pool and ping- 
pong every Saturday night, maybe! And 
afternoons! It’s a swell idea, if you ask me!” 

“If you ask anyone,” said Dorie seriously. 

“Real dances!” Ann exulted. “Maybe some 
of them formal!” 

“It'd be swell!” 

“Goodness!” Dorie suddenly gasped. 
“Tuesday—when she went to USO with the 
president of P.T.A. and those others—she 
must have had the teen-age canteen idea 
then! And we thought—” 

Obviously she was now ashamed of hav- 
ing labeled the trip another spying expedi- 
tion. And apparently she remembered how 
she had taken Ann to task for upholding 
Mrs. Gilford. 

“There was only one of us,” she said, with 

(Continued on page 42) 
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HEADQUARTERS 


As 
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Official GIRL SCOUT Supplier, we 
urse Carry a very complete line of 


everything for the arts and crafts—and 
give you assurance of thoughtful, depend- 
able service. Troop Leaders—send 10¢ for 


your 





M 
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45-49 
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copy of our 80 page catalogue, 


Braiding 
Leathercraft 
Feltcraft 
Pottery 
Other Crafts 


ail Address - Girl Scout Dept. 
RICAN HANDICRAFTS CO., Inc. 


So. Harrison Street—East Orange, N. | 


Retail Stores at 
2 East 41st Street—New York City 


So. Crand Avenue—Los Angeles, Calif. 
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New Books 
for Girls 





Golden Hair 


By STEiNGRIMUR ARASON. 
An eventful story .about an 
American girl who spends a 
year in Iceland. She learns the 
old folk lore and helps solve a 
mystery of a lost ring. 

Illus., $2.00 


Harvest of 
the Hudson 


By Erick Berry. Adventure 
on the high seas and stirring 
excitement at home fill this 
novel of a brother and sister 
who live along the Hudson in 
the 17th century. A good tale 
with an authentic background. 

Ilus., $2.00 


With a 
High Heart 


By ADELE DE LEEUW. A sig- 
nificant career story about 
Anne McLane who has set her 
heart on library work. Work in 
the country dampens her spir- 
its, but not for long. $2.00 


A Touch 


of Greatness 
By C. W. ANDERSON. A book 


for horse lovers of all ages, giv- 
ing the stirring biographies of 
ten famous thoroughbreds. 
Many beautiful lithographs. 

$2.50 














at your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 











by 


No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful 
ease, 

No comfortable feel in any member— 

No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 

No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
November! 


HOMAS HOOD’S idea of November 
was certainly cheerless. It’s evident he 
didn’t know much about the color and 


excitement of football games, the tangy 
smell of giant hothouse chrysanthemums, 
and the yummy flavors of stuffed turkey and 
pumpkin pie at Thanksgiving dinner tables. 
And of knew nothing of Book 
Week, because he died just a round hundred 
years ago and Book Week is only twenty- 
seven years old. It is being celebrated this 
year from November I1th to 17th. You'll 
be interested to see that a favorite AMERICAN 
Gir illustrator, Gertrude Howe, drew the 
poster shown below. Some of you will rec- 
ognize last year’s slogan which is being used 
again 


course he 


since we have greater need than ever 
to be united, not only here at home but with 
the people of other nations who stand for 
the rights and dignity of Since we 
cant all travel to the far 
globe, the next best thing is to 
knowledge through books. In 
Thomas Hood, Book Week is a good time 
for a “comfortable feel” in every member 
while you settle down in healthful ease with 
these new books. 


man 
corners of — the 
acquire 
spite ot 


Here is India 


Yo By JEAN Kennepy. Charles Scrib- 


ners Sons. $2.75. Some of your fa- 
thers, brothers, or friends have been in India 
They will try to make your eyes pop out of 
your head at their tales of that fascinating 
country—land of torrid heat and intense cold; 
desert plains and snow-capped mountains; 
of famine and abject poverty and idle riches 
in gold and rubies; of Hindus, Moslems. 
Sikhs, and Parsees. How proud you'll be if 
you can answer right back with intelligent 
comments which prove that, though you’ve 
never left home, you know something about 
the subject, too. And when the Indian prob- 
lem comes up in the newspapers, you'll be 
glad you understand something about it. The 
author of this book, Jean Kennedy, was born 
m India, came to this country for school and 
college, but returned to India to teach. For 
the past year she has been teaching Indian 
geography and history to Army classes at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Her very read- 
able book, generously illustrated with photo- 
graphs, is that good substitute for actual 


ed 
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travel we mentioned earlier, for it will make 
you feel that you have been on a visit to 
India with observing eyes. 


| Ask You, Ladies and Gentlemen 
By Leon Z. SuRMELIAN. E, P. Dut- 
ton & Co., $2.75. This is the moving 


story of an Armenian boy who survived the 
destruction of his world after the last war to 
build a new life for himself in America. Al- 
though, in spite of published poems in 
Armenian and English, the author claims to 
be merely a great hoax as a poet, you can't 
read his memories of his happy childhood 
beside the Black Sea in Trebizonde, the epic 
of his lost, terrible wanderings after the 
Turkish massacre of his people, or his com- 
ing at last to be one with America, without 
feeling that Mr. Surmelian is fooling no one 
but himself. Perhaps it is the painful nos- 
talgia with which he looks back on the 
dreamlike, lost world of his childhood that 
enables him so vividly to recreate the time 
and place—the flavor, smell and feel of it, 
the delightful customs and characters. It is 
no wonder that after his stark struggle for 
existence, he found the happy, carefree 
American students in a Kansas university not 
quite up to the intellectual and spiritual 
companionship he had known among fellow 
survivors of his exile in the old world. You 
will read this tor the sheer pleasure of what 
William Saroyan calls in his introduction 
“some of the finest writing I have ever read 
. in a beautiful and exciting story.” 


‘UNITED THROUGH 














Stocky, 


BOY OF WEST TEXAS 
By Elizabeth W. Baker 


Illustrated by 
Charles Hargens 


In 1878 when Texas was young there 
was plenty of adventure for everyone 
in everyday life. Stocky found plenty, 
too, and every girl 12 to 15 years old 
will find his story exciting reading. 

$2.00 


The Secret Spring 


gee By 





A mystery-romance 
for older girls, this 
book tells the story 
of Laurel Marsh, who with her family, 
toured the Chautauqua Circuits in 
their heyday. The mystery she found 
in an old trunk and the secret spring 
she found within herself make a fas- 
cinating story. Illustrated by Mar- 
garet Ayer. $2.00 


_——_ 


YS 


THE MODERN 
Wonder 
Book 
of the Air 


By Norman Carlisle, Reginald 
Cleveland and Jonathan Wood 
A_ complete, well - illustrated story 
of aviation for the 12 and up-ers. 
Over 300 pages written in an interest- 
holding manner by three aviation 

experts. $2.50 


THE STORY OF 


American 
Aviation 





aacuaal 


Jim Ray has been flying for thirty 
years. His book, containing over 150 
osuniied illustrations and diagrams in 
full color and black and white, covers 
military and civil aviation in the 
United States from the Wright 
Brothers to the present time. You'll 
want it in your library. $2.50 


At Your Bookstore 


by Jim Ray 


The John C. Winston Co. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 





Emma Atkins Jacobs 





Written and illustrated 








Fair is the Morning 
\2\5)\ By Lovuta Grace ErpMaNn. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., $2.00. A new 
book by a favorite AMERICAN Girt author is 
good news. Connie Thurman, in this story, 
is a genuine, fun-loving girl whom you 
would enjoy as a friend. And, like Gail 
Patterson, heroine of Miss Erdman’s earlier 
story, “Separate Star,” Connie is bent on 
rendering the widest possible service through 
her teaching. With ideas of her own, Connie 
accepts a job in a farming community that 
is not only impoverished and dispirited, but 
involved in strange mystery which 
works against all her plans. Redheaded 
Connie, with the bit in her teeth, is not 
easily thwarted and she finds an able ally in 
attractive Steve Nolan, in spite of his ap- 
parent connection with the opposition. You 
will enjoy this for the sake of the story but, 
if you have an eye on teaching and are be- 
moaning the fact that youll probably have 
to start in the sticks, here’s your chance to 
find out what a country teacher can mean to 
her community, from an author who has first- 
hand knowledge of rural teaching. 


some 


Adventure in Radio 
Epireo BY Marearner Curnsurr. 


LEAN Howell, Soskin, $2.50. If you are 


casting a speculative eye on a career in radio, 
don’t miss this book of practical advice by 
an executive of the National Broadcasting 
“Listen to radio,” counsels Miss 
Cuthburt, “and learn from it.” After you've 
read her book, you'll be aware of many 
things you hadn't noticed before. No matter 
through which branch of radio you hope to 
break into the networks 
porting, writing, comedy, drama, or musical 
entertainment—you'll find just what to do 
about it here. Outstanding scripts in each 
field have been included for study and, al 
though these scripts were written primarily 
to be heard, they make good reading. An 
interesting feature is a glossary of radio terms 


Company. 


news or sports re- 


and a series of diagrams explaining the hand 
signals used to give silent cues. With this 
book and a little persistence you might give 
yourself a course in radio. 


Up With Your Banner 
Lockwoop. EE, P. Dutton 


aN By Myna 
§2.00. Do vou feel 


and Company. 
that nothing ever happens where you are 
that romance died with knights of old and all 
the exciting things occur in some other place? 
Youll find a spirit in Nancy 
Paine, the Texas blind to the 
drama going on around her, in a land where 
were struggling to their 
independence from the assaults of the un- 
scrupulous Santa Ana, longed dreamily for 
other times and other places. Even John 
Fell, the young pioneer who admired Nancy, 
demanded in exasperation, “Why can’t you 
truth-see, Nancy Paine, instead of everlast- 
in’ sniffin’ at Texas?” Let’s hope it won't 
take experiences such as Nancy endured 
after the fall of the Alamo to make you ap- 
preciate your home town. Some of you will 
remember Nancy’s family as Frank and 
Guita of “Free River” and Margot and Lee 
of “Beckoning Star.” 
TH 
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It’s like this... 


YOU can be a drizzlepuss—if you 
want to. The kind of girl NOTHING 
ever happens to. Or you can DO some 
thing about it. Furbish up your facade 
so men and people turn to look twice. 
Lubricate your jaw gears so you can 
talk. And stock up your think box with 
things to say. Then polish up your dis 
position and your angle on things so 
men want to date you and girls want 
to duet too. 

Elizabeth Woodward lays no claim 
to being a fairy godmother. But as 
Editor of the Sub-Deb in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal she knows what's on 
girls’ minds. They write her a half- 
million letters a year—pouring out 
their joys and griefs and perplexes and 
problems. She ought to know! And 
her sympathy, understanding and 
straight-from-the-shoulder answers are 
like magic wands. You've undoubtedly 
read her pages in the Journal—so you 
know what we mean. 

If you can read her new book with- 
out picking up at least six new tricks, 
lady, you weren’t listening! 


Strictly Private 


By ELIZABETH 
WOODWARD 


Sub-Deb Editor of LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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draw, with CRAYOLA Wax Crayons, narrow lines length- 
wise, about 14 in. apart, using a different color for each line, | 
until the entire shade is striped. For a semi-transparent, 
parchment effect, rub the back of the paper with a soft cloth 
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of each pleat. Thread with cord, knotting the ends or finish 
with a colored bead. Shade may be adjusted to fit any size 
wire frame. 

If your dealer (U.S.A. only) does not have CRAYOLA, 
send 35c in stamps (not coins) to— 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17 | 
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IN THE KNOW — YDERSOWAL STATIONERY" 


Today, the girl in the know is a Girl Scout. 
She is proud of the ne Sevan me ey - play Your Name & Address Elegantly 
during the war years. e is grateful to belong a" % 
to the largest girls’ organization in the whole| § Printed on 40 Sheets Whippet Bond & 
world, and to have the opportunities for friend- . 

‘ Ss eee eee 
ship in other countries. She realizes she will have 20 Matching Envelopes only 
a share in planning for better citizenship, and pee Thee en eed cana 
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her town, or her country, or the world needs a | WESTERN STATIONERY CO. 
girl who is prepared, she w.il be the one they call, | Dept. 139M Topeka, Kansas 









Glory in the Dark 


(Continued from page 39) 


a direct look at Ann, “who gave her any 
credit for being on the level.” 

Ann felt prickly all over at the public 
apology. For it was definitely an apology. 

That was Dorie, who had the reputation 
of bending backward to be fair. Having 
seen her mistake, she admitted it publicly. 

By the same token, Dorie, having a con- 
viction, stuck by it until the bitter end. And 
of course this apology on one count had 
nothing to do with her conviction that Ann 
was all for personal glory. She would battle 
against Ann until convinced she was wrong, 
and Ann knew it only too well. 

“That fight in the game room,” Dorie said, 
glaring at Crimp, “probably didn’t do the 
cause any good!” 

Crimp looked rather sick. “Gosh,” he said, 
“how were we to know?” 

“Don’t count on it, anyhow,” warned 
Mary Orton. “My family says it wouldn't go 
over in a thousand years. Costs too much.” 

“Even my own father—” admitted Dorie. 

The bell rang and everybody started to 
classes. 

“But you said yourself,” Ann reminded 
Dorie, “that Mrs. Gilford has never lost a 
( ampaign.” 

“Your second name ought to be Hope,” 
Dorie replied. “You've certainly got a lot of 
it. Well, time’ll tell.” 


ALL during the first period Ann was think- 
+* ing. Everybody, even Dorie, had seen the 
light on a teen-age Center. Yet nobody had 
suggested working for it. It was all to be 
left to adults. “And we ought to do some- 
thing,” she thought. Then, “Why, the stage’s 
all set! The bake sale continued over into 
evening, open house in the game room, and 
dancing—let the whole town see—” 

Once she would have popped up in junior 
meeting in a most dramatic fashion and pic- 
tured the possibilities in glowing colors. It 
was what she should do right now! But it 
would bring up that old personal glory issue 
again, and she couldn’t risk that. She had 
to make people—especially Dorie—know she 
was one of the town, working for it with no 
thought of personal glory. Somehow she had 
to get the class working without anyone’s 
suspecting her. 

In history class she said casually to Gwen, 
“It's too bad to let a teen-age Center slip 
right through our hands, don’t you think?” 

Naturally Gwen thought so. 

Later Ann mentioned ever so casually to 
Fran, that they'd probably have enough 
baked goods to carry the sale over into the 
evening, if they worked it right. That way, 
they'd have just one more fling at the Center. 

After math, she captured Crimp who, 
everybody knew, was simply insane about 
billiards. To him she said, “You know what? 
If they carry the bake sale over into the 
evening, why couldn’t you get permission to 
charge a quarter a person to use the game 
room? We'd make a pile of money!” 

Crimp lighted up. 

“And there are men in town who'd prob- 
ably like to play,” she continued. “It 
wouldn't hurt anyone to get some of them 
interested in the Center. After—after what 
happened the other day.” 
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“Say!” exclaimed Crimp. “I get it now!” 

Pretty soon he was putting it out as his 
own idea. 

Ann said casually to Sally. “We could 
make a pile of money on an adult bridge 
game in the room the juniors furnished. And 
it wouldn’t hurt any to get some of the 
women of this town interested in the Center. 
Especially after what happened the other 
di iy! ’ 

Sally, of course, gobbled up the second 
point. She, too, swished around, important 
with inspiration, and it wasn’t long before 
even Dorie was saying that what this town 
needed was proof of teen-age interest in a 
Center. 

After school, therefore, the juniors held a 
special meeting which lasted an hour and a 
half. They came out of it with a secret plan, 
everyone dedicated to a certain task. 


ATURDAY morning USO was alive early 

and only juniors were admitted. 

The first shift of the kitchen crew held 
down the kitchen, with Sally, the most ca- 
pable junior in that field, making recipe 
ifter recipe of piecrust. Gwen concentrated 
upon fruit fillings, because Sue Hampton’s 
aunt, who lived in the country, had con- 
tributed several jars of home-canned fruit, 
already sweetened. Ann was boiling four 
pots of macaroni on top of the stove, and 
already the oven was full of Elaine’s cookies. 

With a bake sale destined to continue into 
the evening, the juniors weren't taking any 
chances of running out of things to sell. At 
noon, an unusual sort of bake sale was 
opened to the public. Steaming casseroles 
of macaroni, escaloped potatoes, casseroles 
of eggs, vegetable salads, and all kinds of 
substantial food lined the snack bar, with 
only a few trays of cookies in between. Two 
cakes and three pies were in evidence too, 
mainly for display. But a large sign hung 
in plain view: 


CAKES, PIES, COOKIES, ETC. 
ON SALE AFTER 7:30 P.M. 


That, naturally, was bait for an evening 
cTOW d. 

In the game room, Crimp was collecting 
ten cents from every teen-ager who played. 
But there, too, hung an enormous sign: 


POOL TOURNAMENT 
PING-PONG TOURNAMENT 
TOURNAMENTS IN CHECKERS 
AND CHESS 
PRIZES 
7:30 P.M. 

COME ONE AND ALL 


Evening finally came, and with it the 
sugar-minded, who went wild over the cakes 
and baked goods. But there were others, too 

a very select crowd. 

For the juniors had previously concen- 
trated on those who counted: the mayor, the 
town council, USO committee, civic-minded 
members of the faculty and, of course, all 
adults who were known to have an influen- 
tial voice in town enterprises. They had sold 
bridge and game-room tic kets, emphasizing 

nly the fact that the juniors needed extra 
money this year for a gift to the school, be- 
cause everything was unusually high. 

“There’s Mayor Smith!” 
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“Every member of the town council’s 
here!’ 

“All the USO committee present!” some- 
one else reported, 

“We're making millions!” the juniors 
gloated. 

Fourteen tables of unsuspecting adults 
played bridge in the room the juniors had 
furnished, with a prize for each table. In 
the game room a lot of men had their coats 
off and were playing ping-pong and billiards, 
in competition with teen-agers. Now and 
then adult shouts went up. 

“Dorie’s father’s about the noisiest one 


out there!” Ann thought. That was en- | 


couraging, of course, for Mr. West had been 
known not to favor a teen-age canteen. 
And of course the dance hall accommo- 
dated a terrific number. Winners of one 
billiard or ping-pong game, waiting for semi- 
finals or finals, took a turn at dancing. And 
from the way he wandered about, talking 
to everybody, it was evident that Mayor 
Smith was having a pretty good time. 
Then came Fran’s report, “The mayor and 
the town council are out in the kitchen with 
the door closed, and the USO committee's 
been there, too!” 
“Could it be possible—” thought Ann. 
All the other juniors were wondering the 
same thing. They certainly hadn’t planned 
on a council meeting. They had simply 
wanted to show the town that teen-agers 
would patronize a Center, if they had one. 
The games over, Mr. West herded. every- 
one into the dance hall, and Mayor Smith 
got up on the platform and announced that 
the town was going to support a Recreation 
Center, with a teen-age canteen attached. 
The applause and shouting that fol- 
lowed the announcement were tremendous. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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. years ago, he began to study English. He i er ok 2 
. b ae sweet winds of freedom and acclaim—winds 
- gave it up, told a friend, “I'm too old for : : 
° . quite soured, at times, by fabric and man- 
that. Besides, 1 can understand the Mickey ; : : 
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, 2 For instance, Omar Kiam, a dress expert, 
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lutionary activities, was jailed eight times, Joneses, experts say, really ought to be a lit- draped evening gown which owed a lot to si 
sent to Siberia seven times tle smarter in this matter. They need insect i long-dead E ——. Again, Sally Victor 
Stalin’s personal life is pretty much a education—and a movement to give it to a milliner, found an idea for a hat in her 
puzzle to the people of the U.S.S.R. They them has got off to a good start. own kitchen, A aiid gave her the in- 
know his oldest son, Jacob, IS the child of The scheme calls for the building and spiration, e 
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sians seem to think it makes him just about , . 4 Gibbons, research director of the U. S. Rub- ( 
omniscient. Although Americans who've Z2oo | | ber Company. Dr. Gibbons has been ex- ‘ 
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clear head, a huge fund of knowledge, a vast Q d go » f/ woven. The stuff is like fine, light wool. : 
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A Giant's Glass Eye 


The world’s biggest telescope will be 
ready to search the skies in 1947. So say 
the astronomers of the California Institute 
of Technology, where work on the huge in- 
strument is beginning again. 

The $6,000,000 project, sponsored by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, took form in 1928. 
Work started in 1936, moved at a slow, sure 
pace till the war brought a halt. The fin- 
ished telescope will sit on top of Mount 
Palomar, 66 miles north of San Diego. 

The giant-in-the-making is a_ reflecting 
telescope, or reflector, so its heart and soul 
are its 200-inch mirror. This will gather the 
light from heavenly bodies, reflect it, focus 
it at a point above, in a framework over the 
mirror. At that spot will be the “observer’s 
cell”—a small, enclosed platform from which 
astronomers and their cameras will keep 
watch over the heavens. 

The light-gathering power of a reflector 
depends on the area of its mirror; the bigger 





the mirror, the greater the power. The huge 
“Caltech” telescope was designed to gather 
light from stars and nebulae unbelievably 
remote. Since its magnifying strength is of 
secondary importance, it won't often be 
aimed at such relatively near objects as the 
planets, the moon. 

In the slow birth of the Caltech “Big 
Eye,” the main job is the shaping of its 20- 
ton glass disk, almost 17 feet in diameter. 
Quick work would generate distorting heat. 
The glass’s concave surface must be ground 
to an accuracy of one millionth of an inch. 
When this has been done, a film of aluminum 
will be spread over the hollowed-out disk. 
The film will turn the glass into a huge 
mirror. 

Astronomers say the Big Eye may help to 
reveal the life histories of whole universes of 
suns. What a project and what a hope! 


Small Quiz on a Big Subject 


Did you know that— 
¢ The German V-2 rocket bomb traveled at 
a speed of more than 3,600 miles an hour? 
¢ Modern rockets, used as a means of trans- 
port, were really an American invention? 
¢ Dr. Robert H. Goddard began to experi- 
ment with such rockets near Worcester, 
Massachusetts, more than 25 years ago? 
¢ The American Rocket Society, which Dr. 
Goddard belonged to, was the real “daddy” 
of rocket research? 
¢ In Europe, long before the war, experi- 
mental rockets carried a few sacks of mail 
between two towns 28 miles apart? 
* “Rocket men” say that, within a decade, 
rockets may be crossing the Atlantic, carry- 
ing mail on regular schedule, in 40 minutes? 
* Passenger rockets, when perfected, will 
take people right around the world in 83 
minutes—if people will risk it? 
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Glory in the Dark 


(Continued from page 43) 


When Mayor Smith had order again, he 
said, “And you young folks—you ought to 
know what a friend you have in this town! 
There is one person wholly responsible for 
this Center! Mrs. Gilford!” 

There was more applause as Mrs. Gilford 
went up to the platform. Then she was say- 
ing, “I certainly didn’t expect the mayor to 
say that. But as long as he did, it’s only 
fair to put credit where credit belongs. It 
was not my own idea, this teen-age canteen!” 

Mayor Smith looked surprised, and the 
audience began to murmur, wondering whose 
idea it had been. 

Ann felt a chill go up and down her back, 
and her head was hot and prickly. Mrs. 
Gilford had promised not to mention her 
name! If she did she’d never be able to live 
it down. Everybody would think it had been 
planned that way! To bring still more lime- 
light to herself, and in a far more dramatic 
way than ever before! 

“Tt was definitely,” continued Mrs. Gil- 
ford, “a—a junior class project! The entire 
idea was born in the junior class!” 

“Oh!” sighed Ann in relief, and suddenly 
weak, she almost dropped to the floor. 

But from all over the room came ohs and 
ahs and a terrific rumble. The juniors them- 
selves were plainly flabbergasted. Glory in 
their laps, and they didn’t know what to 
do with it. 

“We had the idea?” Dorie gasped. “We 
did not!” 

“Somebody’s got something mixed up.” 

“Speech! Speech!” was being shouted at 
Willard Thorpe, president of the junior class. 
Willard, ordinarily equal to anything, was 
positively squirming. 

Mrs. Gilford, up on the platform, was 
looking embarrassed, evidently not . having 
expected this reaction. 

“Gosh,” Ann said miserably to Fran, “may- 
be as long as she thinks it was our idea, 
Willard ought to at least—” 

“I begin to smell a rat!” said Dorie, who 
had overheard. With a push, she told Wil- 
lard, “Go ahead! Take a bow! Pretend we 
did have the bright idea!” 

Then, in a low voice, to the group around 
her, “You know something? We've made a 
mint of money tonight. And as long as we 
—” with a glance at Ann, “thought up a 
teen-age canteen all by ourselves, maybe we 
ought to donate it here, instead of giving a 
gift to the school. I’m going to bring it up 
in class meeting! This—why this is the most 
important thing that’s ever struck this town!” 

She put her arm through Ann’s, best- 
friend fashion. Together they watched Wil- 
lard on the platform as he took a bow, al- 
though it was evident he still couldn't 
imagine why. 

Dorie said to Ann, “It’s worthy of no less 
than—weil, president of the senior class next 
year! If you'll take such a lowly position!” 

“President of the class!” thought Ann, be- 
cause there positively wasn’t voice enough 
inside of her to speak with. President of 
the class! 

The synonym for that was One of the 
town—forever. 

THE END 
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THE PRIZE-WINNING JOKE 
CASH AND CARRY 


Customer: I’d like to buy a book. 
Cierk: Something light? 
Customer: It doesn’t matter—I have 
my car with me. 
Sent by BETTY LOU OSTBERG, Holden, Massachusetts. 





NEW PRIZES: Beginning with the De- 
cember issue, The American Girl will 
pay $1.00 for every joke published on 
this page. So be sure to send us your 
funniest jokes, giving your name, age 
and address. 











NO FOOLING 


PoticeMAN: Now then, what's your 
name? 
Cutprit: John Jones. 
PoLiceEMAN: Give me your real name. 
Cuvprit: William Shakespeare. 
Po.ticeMAN: That's better. You can’t 
pull that “Jones” stuff on me. 
Sent by JANICE GOLDSTEIN, New London, Connecticut. 


THE HEAD OF IT 


“Its not the school 'm complaining 
about,” said the small boy to his teacher. 
“Ti’s the principal of the thing.” 

Sent by TYRA JEAN TROY, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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YOU LOSE! 
A kindergarten teacher, wishing to test 
the general knowledge of her class, laid a 
fifty cent piece on her desk and asked, 
“Can anyone tell me what this is?” 
A small boy in the first row leaned for- 
ward and promptly answered, “Tails!” 
Sent by CAROL WILLIAMS, Portland, Oregon. 


PACKING THEM IN 
A man was applying for a job as a bus 
conductor. 
“What are your qualifications?” asked 
the head of the bus company. 
“I used to work in a sardine packing 
plant,” he said. 
Sent by AUDREY BRAVERMAN, Chicago, Iilinois. 
SERIOUS BUSINESS 
Little Willis came home with a black 
eyg and numerous scratches and bruises. 
His mother asked him, “How many times 
have I told you not to play with that 
Peck boy?” 
“Say, Ma,” he objected, “do I look as if 
[ had been playing with anybody?” 
Sent by JOANNE MEZOFF, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
BAFFLED GHOST 


On a rainy night a man went into a 
haunted house for shelter. 

“Get out, get out,” wailed a ghostly 
voice. 

“Where are you? 
can’t see you.” 


” 


asked the man. “I 


———<$—$<$<$<—$$<$——_ “I know.” said the voice 


meekly, “the sheets haven’t 
come back from the laundry.” 
Sent by BETTY RUTH MONAGHAN, 
Tupelo, Mississippi. 
HE KNEW 


A very old resident of the 
town was reported to have 
died. Many people called, 
= ony . ~~ “ vers vey man 
: a was hale and hearty. He 
—| smiled when they told him 
oa” of the report, saying: 

Y “I knowed it wasn’t true 


ZF as soon as I heard it. 
Sent by ZOE C. KENNEDY, 
lorchmont, New York. 
QUITE TRUE 


The mathematics teacher 
noticed that one of her pu- 
pils was not following the 
work on the blackboard. To 
recall his attention she said: 

“Board, Jenkins, board!” 


The boy, startled, looked 


up. 
“ave Se Oo “Yes ma’am, very!” came 


Courtesy of Colliers the reply. 


Sent by MARGARET ANNE GRACEY, 


“Did my new suit come—and how do you like it?” Genevo, New York. 
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» MOVIE STAR PHOTOS 
Only 10¢ Each 


Gorgeous, glossy photos of all your favorite 
Hollywood Stars in their newest poses! 
Customers love our photos . . . you will 
too! Smallest Order 30c. Name second 
choices. 

SPECIAL OFFER! Send Only 
$1.00 for 12 Thrilling Photos 
FREE valuable Gift Coupons and 
Catalog of over 200 exciting photos 
with order. 

(1. tor. Van Johnson, Tom 
Drake, June Allyson, all 
M.C.M. Stars) 
DELUXE PHOTO SERVICE Dept. ns 
Box 953 Church St. Annex, New York 8, N.Y. 






























Your Spare Time 
Is Worth Real $$$ 


How’d you like to make extra 
money every month of the 
ear? Easy way to add to your 
ncomeshowing people wonder- 
ful line of Everyday Cards for 
Birthdays... Anniversaries... 
Announcements, other events. 
Christmas Cards in season, 
EVERYDAY CARDS 
Bring Spare Money! 
Your friends, relatives, neigh- 
bors—all buy Everyday Greet- 
ing Cards, You save them the 
trouble of shopping and save 
them money, too. Smart 
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There's hilarity telling fortunes new easy 
way with sensational Gypsy Dream fortune 
t telling deck. Fascinate friends, have loads 
of fun. Every card tells a story. Lasy in- 
structions in each deck. No experience, no 


special stud SEND NO MIONEY, Mail 
name and address, pay postman on arrival 
only $1.00 plus postage. Mone back if 
- S not delighted. Mr. Luck’s Novelty Co. 
) Dept.890-C, 209 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 
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The Sporting Thing 
(Continued from page 15) 


suit without struggling. Don’t buy a fitted 
coat if you do want to wear it over suits. 
Choose a loose one, either a classic Chester- 
field or a boxy job that hangs straight in the 
front and flares out in the back. And make 
sure that there is plenty of room in the arm- 
hole to take the wide flare of the new sleeves. 
Nothing is more apt to make you feel like an 
overstuffed armchair than trying to wear a 
suit with shoulder pads and wide sleeves 
under a topcoat too tight in the armhole. 
There will be colored coats available, but 
think twice before you buy one, for certain 
shades will limit your choice of color in 
eV erything else and you are likely to become 
tired of them more quickly. You can wear a 
red coat over almost everything. but it’s apt 
to look pretty sporty, which is okay only if 
you have a second coat to wear for dress-up 
oceasions. Dark green is an adaptable color, 
and of course there’s nothing quite so use- 
ful as brown. 


i LIGHT on winter sports accessories. 
¥ Wear only those with a definite purpose. 
Don’t hang a lot of things on yourself—save 
the earrings for parties. Wear warm woolen 
mitts or gloves for active sports. If they get 
snow-sodden, dry them carefully away from 
heat or they ll shrink. Either knitted hand- 
warmers or leather gloves such as pigskin are 
suitable with your spectator sports clothes. 
On your head, try one of the new stocking 
caps which fit down around the ears to keep 
them warm and have a long knotted tail 
dangling down the back 

And finally, your shoes. If you really ski, 
youll have boots; for skating, you'll have 
special footgear. For hiking, a laced shoe is 
good. It supports your foot. For looking on 
and for the classroom you can wear a well- 
polished leather pump with a medium heel 
or your tried and true loafers. If you’re not 
used to wearing heels, better stick to your 
flats and keep your two feet firmly on the 
ground. 

THe ENb 


* Bs 2 
Sophomore Picnie 
(Continued from page 9) 


that he'd do all right if Chuck Withers 
would play his accordion good and loud to 
drown him out. He knew well he couldn’t 
count on Wes Stout’s flute or Marty John- 
son's harmonica for any effective barrage of 
sound, but everything would probably turn 
out all right—it usually did. Butch forgot 
his troubles for the moment. 

Mrs. McAllister was the sort of hostess 
that hungry teen-agers dream about. Lemon- 
ade and hot chocolate were in readiness in 
the amusement pavilion, and ice cream in 
unlimited quantity was promised by an ar- 
ray of large freezers. An outdoor terrace 
was to serve as the stage for the various per- 
formers; campstools were provided for the 
more decorous members of the audience 
boys who preferred to sit on the ground or 
hang, like amiable ofangutans, from the 
branches of near-by trees were free to do so. 
Mrs. McAllister, having three sons of her 
18 19145 
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own, knew that most of them would so 
prefer. 

“Now listen, Butch,” Elly shouted as two 
more busses rolled up through the grounds 
and disgorged their loads of shrieking sopho- 
mores, “I want you to go back to the lodge 
gates and wait for Dr. Baker’s car. He’s 
bringing Miss Fellows and Courty Temple. 
Leave your sax with me, and your lunch box, 
too. Nobody gets a bite until the show’s 
OV er.” 

“Listen to the impresario!” Butch scoffed, 
but secretly he was glad of the chance to 
have first look at the hero. Maybe he could 
mention, just casually, that winning play he 
had made in the Western-Central game last 
November. He might ask if Courty had 
happened to read about it. 


MUSING pleasantly along these lines, 
. Butch ran back to the entrance gates, 
reaching the lodge just as Dr. Baker’s sedate 
Cadillac turned in from the highway. The 
principal, seated alone in front, opened the 
car door. 

“Well met, Conover,” he smiled. “Sup- 
pose you hop in here and take over the 
wheel. You know your way to the pavilion, 
and I don’t.” 

“Swell! I mean, thanks, sir,” Butch stam- 
mered. He slid into Dr. Baker's vacated 
seat, turned his head to greet the English 
teacher and the young man in uniform be- 
side her, and felt his heart sink abruptly in 
dismay. 

“It did, actually,” he told Elly later. “TI 
swear the old ticker zoomed into a nose dive 
when I saw Courty. Courty, so thin and 
white and old-looking. And with those 
crutches beside him . . . golly, I was glad 
Doc had asked me to drive. It gave me a 
chance to get my so-called wits together.” 

During that drive, as Butch made _ the 
turns in the graveled roads, enjoying the feel 
of power under his hands and steadied by 
it, he learned that Dr. Baker’s shock had 
been as great as his own. “Courty was in 
splendid shape when I saw him a week ago,” 
Dr. Baker murmured, as Miss Fellows en- 
gaged the guest of honor’s attention. “But 
he’s gone downhill steadily since then. I 
blame his mother for that. Arabella Temple 
always was a crybaby ... wrong approach, 
wrong approach. She didn’t want her poor, 
poor boy to come today, but I insisted. Now 
I’m almost sorry I did.” 

“Why, sir?” Butch faltered. 

“Well, listen to Miss Fellows back there 
talking sixteen to the dozen, and only getting 
an indifferent grunt out of the lad now and 
then. When i think of the way he used to 
carry on.” Dr. Baker cleared his throat as 
though it hurt, then leaned back to ask, 
“How are you making out, sergeant? Com- 
fortable?” 

“I’m O.K., sir.” The words were toneless, 
impatient. 

“Good. We're just about there. By the 
way, Temple, this young chap here is one of 
your greatest admirers. Right, Conover?” 

“Tl say!” Butch gasped. 

“Yes,” Dr. Baker went on cheerily, “when 
Conover went around Central’s end for the 
winning touchdown last fall, I'm sure he got 
his real reward when Coach Wilson said 
to him, ‘That’s the genuine Courty Temple 
CM os 

“Would you mind,” Courty broke in harsh- 
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Boys and girls who play musical instrumeits 
seem to be more popular than others... 
they have more fun, more travel, more ad- 
venture. Yet these are advantages which any 
normal boy or girl can enjoy. 


Free Book, “Fun and Popularity Through Music” 


The thrilling new 28-page book (illustrated 
below) tells how you can join the “select” 
group—how you can win friends, have fun, 
and be popular making music. How you can 
even play your way through college as thou- 
sands of others have done. Get your free 
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ly, “dropping all that? I know you mean to 
be kind, but well, I'd prefer not to re- 
member. I’m trying to get used to being a 
cripple, you know. Sorry if I’m acting like 
a poor sport, sir, but that’s the way it is.” 

“Very well, Temple.” Dr. Baker rubbed 
his glasses, as he always did when deeply 
perturbed. “Ah, our young friends have 
caught sight of us. I hear them clapping. 
Park here, it’s only a step to our 
chairs on the terrace. 

A cheer rose from the waiting audience 
as Butch helped Miss Fellows and the tall, 
silent soldier from the car—a cheer that 
swelled to a roar as Courty Temple, 
lute and_ straight-backed in spite of his 
crutches, crossed the terrace and took his 
seat. Butch, joining the orchestra, sank 
down onto his campstool with a sigh of re- 
lief. Short-lived, as Elly, handing him his 
sax, whispered, ““God Bless America’; re- 
member?” and immediately motioned the 
entire dozen players to their feet. 

Butch performed his part of that stirring 
melody in dumb show—aware, in one ap- 
palling moment, that he had left all his 
music on his dresser at home. Everyone was 
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singing, and his silence passed unnoticed. 
But he had the lead in the forthcoming quar- 
tette—golly, he’d be lucky if he remembered 
one note in ten. 

Fortunately, two musical numbers inter- 
vened. Mildred Lang’s soprano solo with 
accordion accompaniment was applauded 
vociferously; Marty Johnson followed her 
with a beautiful Stephen Foster medley, so 
sweet and sad that his hearers could scarcely 
believe the notes came only from a humble 
mouth organ. 

“Oh, Butch, isn’t he super?” 
her eyes bright with pride. 

Butch, clapping, nodded miserably. She 
wouldn’t sparkle like that when he let the 
class down. He stole a look at Courty Tem- 
ple, saw him grimace politely at the good- 
hearted English teacher, then draw his 
heavily bandaged right foot back self-con- 
sciously. Well, Courty and he were two 
people who wished they were anywhere 
else right now. 

“Quartette!” 
maining 
waiting, 


Elly breathed, 


hissed. The three re- 
members rose and joined Marty, 
red-faced, while Elly announced: 


“We shall now hear a very unusual arrange- 


Elly 
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ment of that favorite song, “The Darktown 
Strutters’ Ball.’ ” 

“And she never spoke a truer word,” 
Butch thought wryly. Mercifully, his hours 
of drill stood him in good stead for,a few 
bars, but soon memory flagged, and the 
sounds the luckless Butch then produced 
were so unbelievably odd that even Dr 
Baker, the self-controlled, winced in dismay. 
Snickers broke out in the audience, but 
Butch played doggedly on, flatting high 
notes, stumbling half a beat behind the 
other players. 

A sudden crow of good-natured laughter 
behind him made him roll his anguished 
eyes in that direction. To his amazement 
he saw Courty Temple, shaking with gen- 
uine merriment, struggle upright, adjust his 
crutches without a trace of embarrassment, 
and come swinging over to his side. “Give 
me the sax, he whispered, and 
with scarcely a break in the tempo, started 
the rollicking finale in masterly fashion. A 
nod to Marty, and the second rendition of 
the entire melody was a delight to the ear. 

To say that its reception was enthusiastic 
would be a complete understatement. Butch, 
still in a daze, Courty lifted onto the 
shoulders of two strapping football players 
and carried through a laughing, shouting 
crowd of admirers to the seat of honor at 
the head of the long picnic table. Saw that 
Courty was liking it . he couldn't figure 
it out. 

He felt his hand seized and shaken vigor- 
ously. “Conover,” Dr. Baker said, “that was 
the best piece of luck that could have hap- 
pened. I'm pleased beyond words.” 

“Yeah?” Butch gulped.” I mean, are you, 
sir? You mean Courty’s taking over like 
that?” 

do. Don’t you see what it’s done for 
him? Lifted him right out of that defeatist 
attitude and shown him how to use a talent 
he'd forgotten. I don’t say he'll want to go 
on being a saxophone player, but the barrier 
he'd built up between himself and_ the 
everyday world is down . . . oh, pshaw, 
that’s enough preaching. Go find that pretty 
one-and-only of yours and tell her to give 
you three helpings of ice cream. You've 
earned them.” 

“Jeeps, and I thought I'd spoiled every- 
thing,” Butch blurted im a glow of gratitude, 
and dashed away to find Elly, wondering 
how he could explain his own miserable per- 
formance as a musician. She'd be 


he didn’t blame her. 
BIT , such being the unpredictable way of 
girls in general, Elly had completels 
dropped her role of concertmaster and was 
more his companionable pal, frankly 
glad to see him, and just as frankly elated at 
the thought of sharing a lunch of truly su- 
perior scope. 

“Butch!” she beamed, “That center freez- 
ers full of spumoni—the yummy kind, all 
almonds and stuff. Hurry up; let’s get ours 
before it’s all gone.” 

“I give up,” Butch muttered. But, on the 
whole, he was rather glad that girls were 
like that. Lightheaded. It took men like 
Dr. Baker and himself to appreciate the 
deeper things. 

“O.K.,” he grinned. 
the yummier the better. 

THE 


Conover,” 


Saw 


sore, and 


once 


“Spumoni it is, and 
Lead on, Macduff!” 
END 
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